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ENGLISH AND FRENCH FEMALES. 
’ BRITISH COSTUME. 


As Mr. Planché’s curious and entertaining book 
on British Costume, and the following letter from a 
correspondent on the dress and gait of British ladies, 
happened to come into our hands at the same time, 
and led us to devote our principal article this week 
to such matters, we may as well introduce the letter 
in this place. The writer is very unmerciful on the 
ribbons, plumes, and other enormities of the present 
mode of dress, and having torn these to pieces, pro- 
ceeds to rend away veils and gowns, and fall plumb 
down upon the pretty feet of the wearers, and their 
mode of walking: but when our fair readers sec what 
he says of their faces, and call to mind how Momus 
found fault with the steps of Venus herself, we trust 
they will forgive his fury for the sake of his love, 
and consider whether so fond an indignation does 
not contain something worth their reflection. | 
FRENCH LADIES VERSUS ENGLISH. 
i To the Editor of the London Journal. 


Sir, 

It is Mrs. Gore, I think, in one of her late novels, 
who says, that ninety-nine English women out of a 
hundred, dress infinitely worse than as many French; 
but that the hundredth dresses with a neatness, ele- 
gance, and propriety, which is not to be parallelled on 
the other side of the channel. On my relating this 
to a fair relation of mine, she replied, ‘ Very true,— 
only I never saw that hundredth.”—Nor has any one 
dse. Without exception, the English ;women wear 
the prettiest faces and the ugliest dresses of any in 
the known world. A Hottentot hangs her sheep- 
skin caross on her shoulders with more effect,—and 
it is from what I see every day of my life that I come 
to this conclusion. 

I was the other day at a large shop at the west end 
of the town, where, if any where, we may expect to 
meet with favourable specimens of our country- 
women. Nota bit of it. There were a couple of 
French ladies there dressed smartly and tidily, one 
in blue and the other in rose-coloured silk, with snug 
little scutty bonnets guiltless of tawdry ribbons or 
dingy plumes; and great was their astonishment at 
beholding the nondescript figures which ever and 
anon passed by. First came gliding out of her car- 
riage with a languishing air, a young Miss all ringlets 
down to the knees—feathers drooping on one side 
of her bonnet, flowers on the other, and an immense 
Brussels veil (or some such trash) hanging behind; 
her gown pinned to her back like rags on a Guy 
Fawkes; a large warming-pan of a watch, secured 
tound her neck by as many chains, gold, silver, and 
pinchbeck, as an Italian brigand ;—with divers other 
articles, as handkerchiefs, boas, &c., which however 
costly and beautiful individually, formed all together 
an unbecoming and cook-maidish whole. Then came 
the old ladies—but I give them up as too far gone in 
their evil ways of dressing to hope for amelioration. 
Ditto for the widows in their hideous black bonnets, 
with a foot and a half of black crape tacked to each 
side like wings to a paper kite—the horned caps of 

the confessor are nothing to them. The 
French damsels alluded to above, eyed one or two of 
these machines (they can go by no other name) with 
considerable attention, as if doubting the sanity of 
the wearer. 
“One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s dead,” 
says Pope’s Narcissa. I might address a similar 
question to English widows, 

One would not, sure, be frightful when one mourns.” 
1 looked from one end to the other of the crowded 
shop, in hopes of finding some happy lady to retrieve 
the honour of her country—but in vain. All wore 
the same ugly garment more akin to a night-shift 

Nn a gown; the same warming-pan watch and 

; the same fly-flapping bonnet with bunches 

of ugly ribbons. Altogether they formed an awkward 
Contrast to the “tight, reg’lar built French craft,” as 
’s Torn Piper calls them. This time, how- 


SPARROW, PRINTER, CRANE-COURT. ! 


ever, it was the English who were “‘ rigged so rum.” 

And then their walk! Oh quondam Indicator! 
quondam Tatler! quondam and present lover of all 
that is good and graceful! could you not “indicate” 
to our English ladies the way to walk? In what 
absurd book was it that I read the other day that 
French women walked ill, because from the want of 
trottoirs in France, they get a habit of “picking” 
with one foot which gave a jerking air to the gait. 
The aristocratic noodle! whose female relations 
shuffle about on smooth pavements till they forget 
how to walk at all! I would not have them cross 
my grass-plat for the world. They would decapitate 
the very dasies. How infinitely superior is the 
French woman’s brisk springy step (albeit caused by 
a most plebeian and un-English want of cause-ways), 
to the languid sauntering gait of most English dames! 
Nature teaches the one—the drill-sergeant can do 
nothing with the other. I wonder how they walked 
in the days of Charles II. Surely Nell Gwynne and 
my Lady Castlemaine walked well—and if they did, 
they walked differently from what they do now. 

I hope that some good creature like the London 
Journalist, who believes in the improveability of all 
things, will take up this subject. A word from him 
would set English ladies upon trying, at least, to 
improve both in dressing and walking. There are 
models enough—look at the French, the Spanish, 
the Italians. They have not better opportunities for 
dressing well than we, and yet they beat us hollow. 
Why can’t we have a basquina or mantilla, as well as 
any one else? Let us endeavour. 

Above all, let no one suppose that the writer of 
these desultory remarks is in the least deficient in 
love and duty to his fair countrywomen. If he 
offends any of them, they must imagine that it has 
been caused by excess of zeal for their interests. 
Bless their bonnie faces! if we could screw English 
heads on French figures, what women there would 
be—surely ! 

July 7th, 1834. An OLp Crony. 

To enter properly into this subject, however trifling 
it may appear (as indeed is the case with almost every 
subject so called) would be to open a wide field of 
investigation into morals, laws, climates, &c. Perhaps 
climate alone, by reason of the variety of habits it 
generates in consequence of its various heats, colds, 
and other influences, will ever present an entire simi- 
larity of manners, whatever may be the approximation 
of opinion; but taking for granted, as is not unrea- 
sonable, that the progress of knowledge and inter- 
course will not be without its effect in bringing the 
customs of civilized countries nearer to one another, 
and that each will be for availing itself of what is best 
and pleasantest amongst its neighbours, it becomes 
worth any body’s while to consider in what respect 
it is advisable or otherwise to modify the behaviour 
or manners accordingly. We can say little, from 
personal experience, how the case may be in the pre- 
sent instance with regard to French manners. We 
have a great opinion of Mrs. Gore, both as a general 
observer, and one that particularly understands what 
is charming in her own sex. On the other hand, 
from books, and from a readiness to be pleased with 
those who wish to please, and even from merely 
having passed through France in our way from 
another country, we have got a strong impression, 
that the “ hundreth” French woman, as well as the 
hundreth Englishwoman, nay, the hundreth Italian, that 
is to say, the one that carries the requisite graces, the 
beau ideal, of any country to its height, is likely to 
be so charming a person, in dress and every thing 
else, to her own countrymen, that what Mrs. Gore 
says of the perfectly dressing Englishwoman, is pre- 
cisely the same thing that would be said of the per- 
fectly dressing Frenchwoman by the French, and of her 
Italian counterpart by the Italians. It is impossible, 


unless we are half-foreigners, or unless our own 
nation is altogether of an inferior ‘grade {and then 
perhaps our prejudices and irritation would render it 
equally so) to get rid of some one point of nationat 
preference in forming judgments of this kind. Our 
friend the old Crony, we see, for all his connois- 
seurship and crony-ism, his regard for a certain 
piquancy of perfection in the French dress and walk, 
and his wish that his fair countrywomen would “ take 
steps” after their fashion, cannot get rid of the pre- 
ference in which he was brought ‘up for the beauty 
of the English countenance. We have a similar feel- 
ing in favour even of a certain subjected manner, a 
bending gentleness, (how shall we term it?) in the 
bearing of the sweetest of our countrywomen, not 
exactly connected with decision of step nor perhaps: 
with variety of harmony: for all pleasures run into 
one another, if they are of a right sort, and the ground 
of them true. Look at the paintings of the French, 
and you will find, in like manner, that their ideal of a 
face, let them try to universalize it as they can, is a 
French one; and so it is with the Spanish and Italian 
paintings, and with the Greek statues. The merry 
African girls shriek with horror when they first look 
upon a white traveller. Their notion of a beautiful 
complexion is a skin shining like Warren’s blacking. 
It is proper to understand, in any question, great 
or small, the premises from which we set out, the 
point which is required. In the dress and walk of 
females, as in all other matters in which they are 
concerned, the point of perfection, we conceive, is 
that which shall give us the best possible idea of per- 
fect womanhood. We are not to consider the dress by 
itself, nor the walk by itself, but as the dress and the 
walk of the best and pleasantest woman, and how 
far therefore it does her justice. This produces the con- 
sideration of what we look upon as a perfect female ; 
people will vary in their opinions on this head; and 
hence even so easy a looking question as the one 
before us, becomes invested into difficulties. The 
opinion will depend greatly on the temperament as 
well as the understanding of the judge. Our cor- 
respondent for instance, is evidently a lively fellow, 
old or young; and given a good deal rather to the 
material than to the spiritual; and hence his notion 
of perfection tends towards a union of the trim and 
the lively, the impulsive, end yet withal to the self- 
possessed. He is one, we conceive, who would 
“have no nonsense,” as the phrase is, in his opinion 
of the possible or desirable ; and who is in no danger 
of the perils, either of sentimentality or sentiment ; 
either of an affected refinement of feeling, or any 
very serious perception of any sort. He is not for 
bringing into the walks of publicity, male or female, 
the notions of sequestered imaginations, nor to 
have women glancing and bashful like fawns. He is 
for having all things tight and convenient as @ 
dressing-case ; “neat as imported ;’’ polished, piquant, 
well-packed, and with no more flowers upon it than 
serve to give a hint of the smart pungency within, 
like a bottle of attar of roses, or fleur d’epine. We 
do not quarrel with him. Chacun a son gout. Every 
man to his taste. Nay, his taste is our own, as far as 
concerns the improvement of female manners in 
ordinary. We do think that the general style of female 
English dressing and walking would be benefitted 
by an inoculation of that which we conceive him to 
recommend. We have no predilection in favour of 
shuffling, and shouldering, and lounging, of a mere 
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moving onwards of the feet, and anabsence of all 
grace and self-possession. We can easily believe, 
that the French women surpass the English in this 
respect, because their climate is livelier, and them- 
selves better -tanght and respected. People may 
start at that lastword, but there is mo doubt that the 
general run of Prench females are better taught, and 
therefore more respected than the same number of 
English. They read more, they converse more, they 
are on more equal terms with the other sex (as they 
ought to be), and hence the other sex have more 
value for their opinions, aye, and for their persons ; 
for the more sensible a woman is, supposing her not 
to be masculine, the more attractive she is, in her 
proportionate power to entertain. But whether it is 
that w> are English, or fonder of poetry, in its higher 
sense, than of vers de societe, or the poetry of polite 
life, we cannot help feeling a prejudice in favour of 
Mrs. Gore’s notion about the “hundreth” English- 
woman; though perhaps the “‘hundreth” French- 
woman, if we could see her, or the hundredth Italian 
or Spanish woman, would surpass all others, by dint 
of combining the sort of private manner which we 
have in our eye, with some exquisite implication of a 
fitness for general intercourse, which we have never 
yet met with. 

Meantime, we repeat, that we give up to our cor- 
respondent’s vituperations the gait of English females 
in general, and their dress also; though it is a little 
hard in him to praise the smallness of the French 
bonnet at the expense of the largeness of the English, 
when it is recollected that the latter are copied from 
France, and that our fair countrywomen were ridiculed 
on their first visit there after the war, for the 
very reverse appearance. But it is to the spirit of 
our mode of dressing and walking, that we object ; 
and both are unfit either for the private or public 
“* walk” of life, because both are alike untaught and 
unpleasing,—alike indicative of minds not properly 
cultivated, and of habitual feelings that do not care to 
be agreeable. The walk is asaunter or shuffle, and the 
dressalump. Or if nota !ump throughout, it is a lump 
at both ends, with a horrible pinch in the middle. A 
tight-laced Englishwoman is almost invariably a most 
painful sight ; because her notion of being charming 
is confined to three inches of ill-used ribs and liver; 
while her head is either grossly ignorant of the harm 
she is doing herself, or her heart more deplorably 
careless of the consequences to her offspring. 

Are we of opinion then, that the dress and walk of 
Englishwomen would be bettered, generally speaking, 
by taking the advice of our correspondent? Most cer- 
tainly we are; and for this reason; that there is some 
sense of grace, at all events, in the attire and bearing 
of the females of the continent; some evidence of 
mind, and some testimony to the proper claims of the 
person; whereas, the only idea in the heads of the 
majority with us is that of being in fashion merely 
because it is the fashion, or of dressing in a manner 
to shew how much they can afford. This is partly 
owing, no doubt, to our being a commercial people, 
and also to the struggles which every body has 
been making for the last forty years to seem richer 
than they are, some for the sake of concealing how 
they have decreased in means, and others to shew 
how they have risen; but a nation may be com- 
mercial, and yet have a true taste. The Florentines 
had it, when they were at once the leaders of 
trade and of the fine arts, in the time of Lorenzo 
de Medicis. It is to our fine arts and our increasing 
knowledge that we ourselves must look to improve- 

ment even in dress, in default of being impelled to it 
by greater liveliness of spirit, or a more convenient 
climate. We shall then learn to oppose even the 
climate better, and to furnish it with the grace and 
colour which it wants. In France, the better tempe- 
rature of the atmosphere, as well as intellectual and 
moral causes, impels people to a livelier and happier 
way of walking. They have no reason to look as if 
they were uncomfortable. In the South of Europe, 
where everything respires animal sensibility, and love 
and music divide the time with business, the most 
unaffected people acquire an apparent consciousness 
and spring in the gait, which in England would be 
thought ostentatious. It gave no such idea to the 
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severe and simple Dante, when (in.the poetical spirit 
of the image, and notof course .in the letter), he 
praised his mistress for moving along like “‘ a peacock,” 
and “‘a crane.” 

Soave a guis® va di un bel pavone, 

Divitta,sopra se, come una grue. 

Sweetly she goes, like the bright peacock ; strait 

Above herself, like te the lady crane. 

Petrarch, speaking of Laura, does not venture upon 
these primeval images ; but still he shews how much 
he thought of the beauty of a woman’s steps! Laura 
too was a Frenchwoman, not an Italian, and probably 
had a different kind of walk. Petrarch, expresses the 
moral graces of it. 

Non era |’ audar suo cosa mortale, 

Ma d’ angelica forma. 

Her walk was like no mortal thing, but shap’d 

After an angel's. 
In English poetry the lover speaks with the usual 
enthusiasm of his mistress’s eyes and lips, &c., but 
he scarcely ever mentions her walk. The fact is re- 
markable, and the reason too obvious. The walk is 
not worth mention. Italian and (we believe) Spanish 
poetry abound with the reverse. Milton, deeply im- 
bued with the Italian, as well as with his own percep- 
tions of beauty as a great poet, did not forget, in his 
description of Eve, to say, that 

Grace was in all her steps, Heaven in her eye, 

In every gesture dignity and love. 

This moving and gesticulating beauty was not 
English; at least she is not the Englishwoman of our 
days. Mrs. Hutchinson perhaps might have been 
such a woman; or the ladies of the Bridgewater 
family, for whom he wrote his Comus. In Virgil, 
Oneas is not aware that his mother Venus has been 
speaking with him in the guise of a wod-nymph, 
till she begins to move away: the “ divinity” then 
become apparent. 


Et vera incessa patuit dea. 
And by her walk the Queen of Love is known. 


Dryden. 


The women of Spain, and Spanish America, are 
celebrated throughout the world for the elegance of 
their walking, and for the way in which they carry 
their veil or mantilla, as alluded to by our corres- 
pondent. Knowing it only from books, we cannot 
say precisely in what the beauty of their walk con- 
sists; but we take it to be something between state- 
liness and vivacity,—between a consciousness of 
their being admired, and that grace which is natural 
to any huma™> being who is well made, till art or 
diffidence spoils it. Itis the perfection, we doubt 
not, of animal elegance. We have an English doubt, 
whether we should not require an addition or modi- 
fication of something, not indeed diffident, but per- 
haps not quite so confident,—something which to the 
perfection of animal elegance, should add that of in- 
tellectual and moral refinement, and a security from 
the chances of coarseness and violence. But all 
these are matters of breeding and bringing up,—aye, 
of “‘birth, parentage, and education,” and we should 
be grateful when we can get any one of them. 
Better have even a good walk than nothing, for there 
is some refinement in it, and moral refinement too, 
though we may not always think the epithet very ap- 
plicable to the possessor. Good walking and good 
dressing, truly so called, are alike valuable, only 
inasmuch as they afford some external evidence, 
however slight, of a disposition to orderliness and 
harmony in the mind within,—of shapelness and 
grace in the habitual movements of the soul. 

We must postpone our remarks on existing male 
costume till next week, recommending the reader’s 
attention meanwhile to the following extract from 
Mr. Planché’s volume, a book, we suspect, that will 
be read wherever hat or bonnet is thought of; and 
that, we take it, is a pretty wide sphere, even in 
very serious countries. 

— 
MALE AND PEMALE COSTUME. 

FROM THE REIGN OF CHARLES THE SECOND TO 
THAT OF GEORGE THE THIRD INCLUSIVE. 
(Taken from Mr. Planche’s History of British Costume 

from the Earliest Periods,—published by the Society 





_ for the Diffusion of Knowledge, and i 
one hundred and thirty-six wood-cuts.) 


REIGN OF CHARLES THE SECONp, 

With the restoration of the house of 
Fashion also regained the throne, from which she 

been driven by the stern and puritanical repyhiin. 
and, like the “‘ merry monarch” with whom she } 
turned, many were the mad pranks she played 
delirium of her joy, many the excesses she 
Taste and elegance were abandoned for te 
and folly ; and the male costume, which, in the tim 
of Charles I. had reached the highest point of 
turesque splendour, degenerated and declined 
this moment, and expired in the square coat, cocked. 
hat, full-bottomed wig, and jack-boots of the follow. 
ing century. ies 

The birth of these odious articles may be traced ty 
Charles the Second’s reign ; at the commencement of 
which a few fantastical additions to the Van, 
costume injured but did not totally destroy it, 
doublet was made exceedingly short, open in front, 
without any under waistcoat, and displaying a rich 
shirt, which bulged out from it over the wai 
the loose breeches, which, as well as the 
sleeves, were exceedingly ornamented with points 
ribands. Beneath the knee hung long ing lage 
ruffles, and the falling collar of lace, with a high 
crowned hat and plume of feathers, still 
some of its old gallant cavalier character ; but { 
fashions of the court of Louis XIV. of France gy 
found their way across the water to “ White Hal 
Stairs ;” and the servile imitation of the i 
the Grande Monarque gave rise to that absurd 
detestable monstrosity, a periwig. His 
appears, when a little boy, had remarkably 
hair, which hung in long waving curls upon big 
shoulders, and the courtiers, out of compliment to 
their young sovereign, had heads of false hair 
to imitate his natural locks, which obtained the name 
of perukes. When the king grew up, he returned the 
compliment by adopting the article himself, and the 
perruke or peruke speedily lodged upon the heads 
and shoulders of all the gentlemen of England, unde 
the“corrupted appellation of a periwig.* 

“* Misfortunes never come single,” says the Proverb; 
so extraordinary a head-dress as the periwig demanded 
a different covering to the high crowned hat or broad. 
leafed Spanish Sombrero. Down went the 
and up went the brims at the side; a row of feathes 
was placed round it in lieu of the chivalric plumg 
and the first approach was made to the cocked haty 
of the eighteenth century. , 

* * ca 
JAMES Il, AND WILLIAM III, 

The two brief reigns of James II. and William fl, 
are distinguished by scarcely any novelty in the cil 
costume. * * * *. The periwig became mom 
monstrous, and it was the fashion of the beauxtp 
comb their perukes publicly, for which purpose lag 
combs of ivory or tortoise shell, curiously chased and 
ornamented, were carried in the pocket as constantly 
as the snuff-box, which had latterly also becomem 
indispensable appendage to a fine gentleman. At 
court, inthe mall, and in the boxes of the theatres 
gallant of these days combed his peruke during acon 
versation or flirtation with the same air that a modem 
exquisite would twirl his moustachios. The fill 
bottomed wig was worn by the learned professions, 
and those who affected particular gravity. Fang 
in his comedy of ‘Love and a Bottle,’ written 
1698, remarks that “‘a full wig” ‘is imagined as “i 
fallible a token of wit as the laurel.” 

The broad brims of the hats were now frequently 
turned up on two sides; they were ornamented y 
several feathers placed round them, or by bows of 
ribands. To turn up the brim or flap of the hat 
was, in the language of that day, to cock it, and each 
gallant cocked his hat according to his own fancy, ot 
after the style of some leader of fashion. One mole 
was called after the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, 
the Monmouth cock. 

* * * * 
THE FEMALE COSTUME 


remained unaltered during the reign of ja 
but some Dutch fashions appear to have followed 
court of William and Mary. The bosom, which list 
been for some years past indelicately exposed, Wa 
again consigned to the guardianship of the jealdu 
and formal stomacher. The elegant full sleevé 
the gown was replaced by a tight one, with @ 
above the elbow, in imitation of the coats of te 
gentlemen, from beneath which fell a profusion 
lace in the shape of ruffles or lappets ; and a lomg 
glove in the portrait of Queen Mary by 
completes the envelopement of the arm in satin, ® 
and leather. The hair, which had hitherto 
permitted to fall in natural ringlets on the s 

and seldom burthened with more ornaments than # 
jewel or a flower, was now combed up from the 
forehead like a rising billow, and surmounted 
piles of ribands and lace, disposed in regular 


ternate tiers, or the ribands were formed into MR 


* Hoime spells it “‘ perawicke.” A letter was 
Charles II, to the University of Cambridge f 
members to wear periwiys, smoke tobacco, and 
sermons ! 
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stiffened bows, like the late fashionable coiffure a la 
Giraffe, and covered or not, as it might happen, bya 
Jace scarf or veil, that streamed down each side of 
Farquhar, in his comedy of “ Love in 
a Bottle,” mentions the “high top-knots ;” and Swift, 
“ pinners 
. were called. The fan in its modern, or 
what would now be termed “old fashioned” shape is 
seen in the hands of the Dutchess of Portsmouth and 
Mary, having superseded ~ eT pre- 
i i ar! . 
decessor during the reign of Ch : es . 
With 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, (1702—14,) 
vanished every relic of our chivalric costume except 
the sword, which still completes the full dress of the 
court of St. James’s. 
cut coats and long flapped waistcoats, with 
ets in them, the latter meeting the stockings, 
still drawn up over the knee so highly as to entirely 
conceal the breeches, but gartered below it; large 
hanging cuffs and lace ruffies; the skirts of the coat 
stiffened out with wire or buckram, from between 
peeped the hilt of the sword, deprived of the 
broad and splendid belt in which it swung in the pre- 
ceeding’ reigns; blue or scarlet silk stockings, with 
blue or silver clocks; lace neckcloths ; square-toed 
short-quartered shoes, with high red heels and small 
buckles; very long and formally curled perukes, 
black riding-wigs, bag-wigs, and night-cap-wigs ; 
gmall three-cornered hats, laced with gold or silver 
n, and sometimes trimmed with feathers, com- 
the habit of the noblemen and gentlemen during 
the reigns of Queen Anne and 


GEORGE I., (1714—27.) 


Minuter fashions were, of course, continually arising 
and disappearing, adopted and {named after some 
leader of the ton, or in commemoration of some pub- 
lic event. The famous battle of Ramilie, for instance, 
introduced the Ramilie cock of the hat, and a long 
ually-diminishing plaited tail to the wig, with a 
bow at the top and a smaller one at the bottom 
called a Ramilie tail, and the perukeitself a Ramiliewig, 
which was worn as late as the rign of George III. Tying 
the hair is said to have been first introduced by the 
noted Lord Bolingbroke. (See Nash’s Collect. for 
Worcestershire, in 561.) The cocked hat had a 
variety of shapes in the reign of Queen Anne. In 
No. 526 of the Spectator, ‘“‘John Sly, a haberdasher 
of hats and tobacconist,” is directed to take down 
the names of such country gentlemen as have left the 
hunting for the military cock of the hat upon the ap- 
h of peace; and in No. 532, is a letter written 
in the name of the said John Sly, in which he states 
that *he is preparing hats for the several kinds of 
heads that make figures in the realms of Great Bri- 
tain, with cocks significant of their powers and facul- 
ties. His hats for men of the faculties of law and 
physic do but just turn up to give a little life to their 
sagacity ; his military hats glare full in the face; and 
he has prepared a familiar easy cock for all good com- 
panions-between the above mentioned extremes.* 


} THE REIGN OF GEORGE 11. (1727—60), 


— no alteration in the general character of the 
; but to the catalogue of wigs we find added the 
tye wig and the bob-wig, the latter sometimes worn 
without powder. The ramilie tail was followed by 
the pig-tail, which appears in prints of this reign as 
tarly as 1745, and some young men wore their own 
hair dressed and profusely powdered. In the Ram- 
bler, No. 109, dated 1751, is a letter from a young 
nobleman, who says his mother “would rather follow 
him to the grave than see him sneak about with dirty 
thoes and blotted figures, hair unpowdered, and a hat 
Uncocked ;” and in 1753, the Adventurer, No. 101, 
Contains a description of the gradual metamorphosis 
tfa green horn into blood. “I cut off my hair, and 
Procured a brown bob periwig of Wilding, of the same 
colour, with a single row of curls just round the 
bottom, which I wore very nicely curled, and without 
powder. My hat, which had been cocked with great 
exactness in an equilateral triangle, I discarded, and 
purchased one of a more fashionable size, the fore 
tomer of which projected nearly two inches further 
those on each side, and was moulded into the 
of a spout.” The fashion, however, soon 
» for we find he afterwards altered his hat by 
Considerably elevating and shortening the fore corner 
ofit till “it no longer resembled a spout, but the 
Comer of a minced-pye.” 
This latter fashion was succeeded by a larger cocked 
imported from Germany, and distinguished by the 
mame of the Keven-huller; and, at the commence- 
Ment of the reign of 
GEORGE 111, (1760), 
Weare told, “hats are now worn upon an average six 
and three fifths broad in the brim, and cocked 
n Quaker and Kevenhuller. Some have their 
open before like a church spout, or the scales 
lke Weigh flour in; some wear them rather sharper, 
the nose of a grey-hound, and we can distinguish 
Wy the look of the hat the mode of the wearer’s mind. 
* 


; , 2 a John Sly writes to say he has seen of late 


Magnitude pass by his observatory. 
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There is the military cock, and the mercantile cock ;_ 


and while the beaux of St. James’s wear their hats 
under their arms, the beaux of ' Moorfields ‘wear 
them diagonally over their left or right eye. Some 
wear their hats with the corners, which should come 
over their foreheads, ina direct line pointed into the 
air. Those are the Gawkies. Others do not above 
half cover their heads, which is, indeed, owing to the 
shallowness of their crowns.” The hat edged with a 
gold binding, the same informant tells us, was at that 
time the distinguishing badge of “‘ the brothers of the 
turf.” In 1770 the Nivernois hat was the rage. It 
was exceedingly small, and the flaps fastened up to 
the shallow crown, which was seen above them, by 
hooks and eyes. The corner worn in front was of 
the old spout or shovel-shape, and stiffened out by 
wire. Gold-laced hats were again general in 75; and 
in 78 were adopted by many to give them a military 
or distinguished air, and to escape the press-gangs 
that were remarkably busy in that year.* 

Round hats began to be worn in the morning 
shortly after this date, and the French revolution in 
1789, completed the downfall of the three-cornered 
cocked hat on both sides of the channel. It was in- 
sulted in its decay by the nickname of “an Egham, 
Staines, and Windsor,” from the triangular direction- 
post to those places, which it was said to resemble; 
but a flat, folding, crescent-shaped beaver, still called 
a cocked hat, but more correctly an opera-hat, distin- 
guished the beaux at the theatre, from whence it de- 
rived its name, and at full dress evening parties, till 
within the last few years, and the chapeau-de-bras, a 
small triangular silk article, the shadow of its gold- 
laced prototype, slipped under the arm of the courtier. 
The old original three-cornered cocked hat, banished 
from the fashionable world, has found a temporary 
refuge on the heads of the state coachmen of our 
royal and noble families, and enjoys a sort of life-in- 
terest in the pegs of Greenwich and Chelsea Hospitals, 
dropping to the earth with its veteran wearer. The 
opera hat has given way to the crush hat, and the 
chapeau-de-bras is but just tolerated within the pri- 
vileged precincts of the court. 

The wig was likewise doomed to feel the influence 
of the French Revolution. During the latter half of 
the eighteenth century it had gradually diminished in 
size, and the practice of frizzing, plastering, and 
powdering the hair till it was at least as ugly asa 
wig, has even now some faithful followers. In 1772, 
a most macaw-like toupée and a portentous tail dis- 
tinguished a maccaroni (vide print, entitled Macca- 
roni’s Courtship, published Feb. 1, 1772); but the 
republican spirit of the Parisians revived the classical 
coiffure of Rome, and a “téte 4 la Brutus” put to 
flight the ‘‘ailes de pigeon” of the ancient regime. 
The bag still clings to the collar of the courtier, 
though the wig and even the powder has been gra- 
duaily dispensed with, and a solitary pigtail is now 
and then seen reclining on an elderly gentleman’s 
shoulder, as if only to remind us— 


“That such things were, 
And were most dear to us.” 


The square-cut coat and long flapped waistcoat of 
the reign of queen Anne and the first two Georges, 
underwent an alteration about the middle of the reign 
of their successor. The skirts were unstiffened, the 
waists shortened, and the art of the present court suit 
introduced. Cloth became the general material for 
the coat, and velvet, silk, satin, and embroidery were 
reserved for court dresses, or waistcoats and breeches 
only. The latter were, from the close of George the 
Second’s reign, worn over the stockings, as at present, 
and fastened first by buckles and afterwards by strings. 
The shoes were worn with longer quarters and larger 
buckles.¢ The lace cravet was abandoned about 1735, 
and a black riband worn round the neck tied in a 
large bow in front.} To this succeeded white cam- 
bric stocks, buckled behind; and to them (about 
1789) the modern muslin cravat, in which it was, at 
one time, the fashion to bury the chin. About the 
same peried the shirt collar appeared and the ruffle 
vanished. The coat was made up with lapels and a 
tail, being cut square in front above the hips as well 
as the waistcoat, which, deprived of its flaps, was soon 
made as ridiculously short as it had previously been 
unnecessarily long. Pantaloons and Hessian boots 
were introduced about the same period: but from 
this time the fashions are in the recollection of most 
of our readers. Short boots and loose; trowsers the 
result of the visit of the Cossacks to London, have, 
together with frock coats, rendered our costume more 
convenient and less formal; and could we exchange 
the heavy and tasteless beaver hat for some light and 
more elegant head-covering, the dress of the present 


* For this and several other interesting facts concerning the 
fashion of the long reign of George III., we are indebted to 
the notes and conversation of a highly esteemed octogenarian, 
whose veracity is as unquestionable as his memory is extrordi- 
nary. 

in 1777, the buckles on the coat and the buckles in the 
shoes were worn of an enormous size, and occasioned the 

roduction of a caricature, called ‘ Buckles and Buttons, er 
’m the thing, deme’ A bean with steel buttons dazzling a 
lady, is the subject of another caricature of the same year. 

+ This must not be confounded with the solitaire which was 
a black riband worn loosely round the neck almost like an 
order of knighthood. Vide portraits of Buffon, published by 
the Society of the Diffosion of Useful Knowledge. 


—_—XKXKS—‘FJlul_ 
day, if not so picturesque 2s that of Charles the 
First’s time, would at least have comfort and durabi- 
lity to recommend it; and an Englishman, instead of 
being caricatured, as of yore, with a pair of sheers in 
his hand as uncertain what fashion to adopt, might 
remain contented, and described as— 

“An honest man close buttoned to the chin, 

Broad cloth without, and a warm heart within.” 

* * * * 
In attempting to describe the 


CostuME OF THE LADIES OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY, 


we fling ourselves upon the generosity of those of the 
nineteenth, as a mere catalogue of articles introduced 
by fashion in our later days would, to make it com- 
plete, occupy more space than our limits can afford ; 
and the very contemplation of them in the innume- 
rable prints of the time has nearly bewildered us. 
An intelligent writer on this subject has remarked, 
that Fashion, frem the time of George I, ‘‘ has been 
such a varying goddess, that neither history, tradition, 
or painting has been able to preserve all her mimic 
forms ; like Proteus struggling in the arms of Telema- 
chus on the Phanaic coasts, she passed from shape 
to shape with the rapidity of thought.” And Addison 
tells us that there is not so variable a thing in nature 
as a lady’s head-dress, which rose and fell in his own 
memory above thirty degrees. 

It is probable, however, that the inconstancy of 
fashion is not very much greater now than it was 
Shortly after the Norman invasion, and in almost 
every succeeding century have we quoted the lamen- 
tations of some poet or historian over the caprices 
and extravagance of his cotemporaries, male and 
female, lay and ecclesiastic. It is the multiplication 
of authorities that encreases our difficulty with our 
information ; but, on the other hand, (and we call 
the attention of our readers most particularly to this 
fact,),the costume of a nation is not disturbed by the 
introduction or abandonment of minute alterations 
and ephemeral fashions. Although we may scarcely 
find figures dressed or armed precisely alike in a 
dozen coeval monuments or paintings, the general 
character of the time is stamped upon all, and to 
that we have, at first from necessity, and, now upon 
principle, confined ourselves. 

THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, (1702-1714) 

was brief as it was “happy and glorious.” The 
dress of the ladies during the greater part of her 
short and gentle sway resembled, in its general fea- 
tures, that of the time of James II. and William III. 
The tower or commode was still worn, and the gowns 
and petticoats flounced and furbelowed so that every 
part of the garment was “in curl,’”’ and a lady of 
fashion ‘looked like one of those animals,” says 
the Spectator, ‘‘ which in the country we call a Friez- 
land hen.” But, in 1711, we find Mr.’Addison re- 
marking, that ‘‘ the whole sex is now dwarfed and 
shrunk into a race of beauties that seems almost 
another species. I remember several ladies who 
were once very near seven feet high, and at present 
want some inches of five. How they came to be 
thus curtailed I cannot iearn: whether the whole 
sex be at present under any penance which we know 
nothing of, or whether they have cast their head- 
dresses in order to surprise us with something in 
that kind which shall be entirely new; though I find 
most are of opinion they are at present like trees 
lopped and pruned that will entirely sprout out and 
flourish with greater heads than before.’ He con- 
fesses himself, however, highly pleased with the 
coiffure then in fashion, which, as may be seen from 
the later portraits of Queen Anne, was of a natural 
and consequently elegant description ; the hair_cius- 
tering in curls down the back of the neck; 
and though hair-powder was worn by some, her 
Majesty’s chesnut ringlets are unsullied by that 
abominable composition. 

The praise the essayist lavishes upon the ladies 
heads he is shortly, however, obliged to qualify by 
his reprobation of a new fashion that had sprung up 
a few months later. This was an introduction of 
the true heiress and successor of the fardingale—the 
enormous, inconvenient, and ridiculous hoop. In 
Sir Roger de Coverley’s picture gallery, his grand- 
mother is said to have on “the new-fashioned petti- 
coat except that the modern is gathered at the waist.” 
The old lady was evidently in the wheel fardingale, 
which projected all round, for the knight adds—‘ My 
grandmother appears as if she stood in a large drum, 
whereas the ladies now walk as if they were in a go- 
cart ;” the whale-bone petticoat, on its first intro- 
duction, representing a triangular rather than a 
hooped appearance. In the months of July in that 
year, we find that it was swollen out to an enormous 
size, so that what the ladies had lost in height, they 
made up in breadth , and a correspondent, speaking 
of the fashionable country ladies at sixty miles dis- 
tance from London, says, they can absolutely walk 
in their hooped petticoats without inconvenience. 

Hoods of various colours were worn by ladies at 
the opera in 1711-12, and cherry-colour was the 
prevailing fashion of the latter year. ‘Scarlet stock- 
ings were worn by fashionable belles, and the practice 
of taking snuff is mentioned in No. 344 of the Spec- 
tator as one that fine ladies had ately fallen into. 


_ 
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The affectation of a male costume by ladies for 
riding suits is repeatedly noticed and censured by 
the Spectator. In No. 104 is a description of a lady 
in a coat and wristcoat of blue camlet, trimmed and 
embroidered with silver, with a petticoat of the same 
stuff by which alone her sex was recognized, as she 
wore a smartly cocked beaver hat edged with silver, 
and rendered more sprightly by a feather; and her 
hair, curled and powdered, hung to a considerable 
length down her shoulders, tied like that of a rakish 
young gentleman’s, with a long streaming scarlet 
riband. They also assumed the male periwig on 
those occasions, in addition to the coat, hat, and 
feather. An exceedingly little muff was in fashion 
in 1710-11, and a black silk mantua is mentioned in 
the pleasant sory of Brunetta and Phillis, No. 80. 

. * - . 


THE REIGNS OF GEORGE 1. (1714-27), and GEORGE II. 
(1727-60) 


boast of Hogarth for their illustrator, and introduce 
small frilled or puff caps, loose gowns called sacques, 
and cloaks with hoods, termed cardinals. The hoop 
maintained its post, though it frequently changed its 
fashion. In 1735, we perceive it projecting all round 
like the wheel fardingale ; the petticoat short and the 
gown withoutatrain. In 1745 the hoop has increased 
at the sides and diminished in front, and a pamphlet 
was published in that year, entitled ‘The enormous 
abomination of the Hoop-petticoat, as the fashion 
now is.’ Ten years later, it is scarcely discernible in 
some figures, and in 1757 it re-appears, expanding, 
right and left, into the shape which the court dress 
of George III’s reign has rendered familiar to us. 
In 1735 we find the heads still low and covered by 
small frilled caps, and flat gipsy-looking straw hats 
of moderate dimensions. In 1745-6 the caps are 
still smaller, but the hats larger; and a little bonnet 
tied under the chin appears almost of the last modern 
fashion. Aprons had become part of the dress of a 
fashionable belle during the early part of this century, 
and in 1744 they reached the ground. They were 
next shortened, and lengthened again before 1752, as 
a lady is made to exclaim in the Gray’s Inn Journal, 
No. 7, that “short aprons are coming into fashion 
again.” In the same year we find a successor to the 
hood in the capuchin or a new name for the old head 
covering. ‘‘Mr. Needlework, bid John come round 
with the coach to the door, and bring me my fan, 
gloves and capuchin in an instant,.” And in the 
eighth number of the same work is an advertisement 
of the sale by auction of “the whole stock of a 
coquette leaving off trade, consisting of several valu- 
able curiosities, &c.,”” amongst which are mentioned 
“a transparent capuchin,” “an elegant snuff-box 
with a looking glass within it, being a very 'good 
pocket companion for a beauty,” directions for 
painting and the use of cosmetics, and “‘ the secret 
of putting on patches in an artful manner, shewing 
the effect of their different arrangement, with instruc- 
tions how to place them about the eye in such a 
manner as to give disdain, an amorous languish, or a 
cunning glance ; translated from the French.” 

#% With regard to ornaments, the watch and etui 
adorned the waist ; the jewelled necklace sparkled on 
the bosom, and bracelets were worn over the long 
gloves. Shortly after the accession of 


GEORGE III. A. D. 1760, 


a necklace composed of several rows of gold chains, 
beads, or jewels, the first close round the throat, and 
the others falling in festoons one under the other, so 
as to cover the whole neck, was highly fashionable, 
and called “an esclavage,” from the collar and chains 
with which the wearer seemed laden. In 1772, the 
print called a Maccaroni Courtship, exhibits the same 
ridiculous toupee and curls by which the gentleman’s 
head-dress of the same day was made hideous. A 
pretty cap, called the wing or fly-cap, and resembling 
one still worn in Holland, concealed in some instances 
the deformity of tne hair, revealing only the club in 
which it was worn behind: the cap was again sur- 
mounted by a bonnet laden with bows and bunches 
of ribands, and the gown was tucked up behind as 
country girls frequently wear it at this day. The 
maccaroni head-dress was followed by those moun- 
tains of curls, powder, flowers, and feathers, which 
rose “‘alp above alp” upon the foreheads of our 
stately grandmammas, fulfilling the prophetic “fears of 
Addison, and which, notwithstanding every body wore 
them, were as much laughed at and caricatured then 
as they would be at present. Several prints published 
in the years 1776—7, represent those head-dresses 
composed, like the figures in some of our recent 
pantomimes, constructed by the clown from the con- 
tents of the nearest green grocer or butterman. In 
one called ‘the Green Stall,’ the long side curls are 
imitated by carrots similarly disposed, and in another 
the slanting summit of the mountain is laid out as in 
a parterre, and a gardener is seen at work in it! The 
“Maiden Aunt,’ published July 4, 1776, exhibits a 
paroquet perched upon the powdered precipice, and 
completing with its wings and tail the ludicrous effect 
of the picture. In 1778 and_1783 we still_meet with 


varieties of this fashion, which certainly is not ex- 
ceeded in absurdity and ugliness by the horned and 
heart-shaped dresses of the fifteenth century. In 
1783, a change appears to have taken place, and a 
flat-crowned, broad-brimmed straw or silk hat, sur- 
rounded with ribands, is worn upon the hair, which 
lowered atop, bulges out at the sides like a bishop 
wig profusely powdered, while two or three immense 
curls fall from beneath it upon the shoulders. In 
1786—9, an improvement appears, which a modern 
writer attributes, in a great measure, to the taste of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Angelica Kauffman, Hopner, 
and the other painters of that day. The hair was 
worn full and flowing, we may almost say dishevelled ; 
but powder maintained its ground till 1793, when it 
was discarded by Her Majesty Queen Charlotte and 
the Princesses, and at length disappeared, we trust 
for ever, from the toilets of a British beauty. Ladies 
wore white stockings even in mourning, as late as the 
year 78. Mrs. Damer, the eccentric and celebrated 
sculptor, is said to have been the first female who 
wore black stockings in England; which circumstance, 
combined with other peculiar habits, obtained for her 
the epithet of “‘ Epicinean” in the newspaper epigrams 
of the day. Though the large hoop was, towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, only worn at court 
or in full dress, the pocket-hoop is ridiculed in 1780 
by a print in which a girl so attired is placed beside a 
donkey laden with a pair of panniers. For the aboli- 
tion of the court-hoop, we are indebted to the taste 
of George IV. The other excrescence lingered in 
fashion more or less till the French revolution in 89, 
which affected the female as powerfully as the male 
costume of Europe. Fashion, ever in extremes, 
rushed from high-peaked stays and figured satins, 
yard-long waists and hooped petticoats, into the 
lightest and slightest products of the loom, which 
clung round the form, whether graceful or ungainly, 
and were girdled absolutely under the armpits. Let 
those who have laughed at the habits of our ancestors 
—let the Lady Patroness of Almack’s who would 
start back with horror at the idea of figuring in the 
wimple and gorget of the thirteenth, or the coat- 
hardie and monstrous head-dresses of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and even eighteenth century, peep into a 
lady’s pocket-book or fashionable magazine, of which 
the cover is scarcely old—let her recal by such a 
glance the costume in which she paraded Bond-street 
and the park, as lately as 1815, or 20, (remembering 
at the same time that the fashions of the reign of 
Rufus or Henry V., have been rudely copied by 
monkish illuminators ignorant of the first principles 
of design, and their natural deformities made still 
more hideous by a total absence of taste and skill in 
the delineator, while those of the reigns of George III. 
and IV. have been displayed by creditable and even 
first-rate artists to the best advantage,) and then 
favour us with her honest opinion of the difference 
between the periods in ugliness and absurdity. 


—— 


THE WEEK. 


From Wednesday the 23rd, to Tuesday the 29th of July. 

A HOT DAY. 
We have been reminded, in making extracts from 
other authors, that it might be taking no unreason- 
able or immodest advantage of our position to make 
one occasionally from writings of our own, especially 
as it might be of service to other publications, and 
the readers of the London Journal far outnumber any 
that may be supposed to possess the books from 
which we should quote. We should of course make 
no extracts that were not designated as such, and 
those who do possess the books will pardon us for 
old acquaintance sake, and because it is a conveni- 
ence co us. The following passage is from the second 
edition of the “ Indicator and Companion,” lately 
published by Mr. Colburn. 

A “Now.” 

Descriptive of a Hot Day. 

Now the rosy- (and lazy-) fingered Aurora, issuing 
from her saffron house, calls up the moist vapours 
to surround her, and goes veiled with them as long 
as she can: till Phoebus, coming forth in his power, 
looks every thing out of the sky, and holds sharp un- 
interrupted empire from his throne of beams. Now 
the mower begins to make his sweeping cuts more 
slowly, and resorts oftener to the beer. Now,the 
carter sleeps a-top of his load of hay, or plods with 
double slouch of shoulder, looking out with eyes 
winking under his shading hat, and with a hitch up- 
wards on one side of his mouth. Now the little girl 
at her grandmother’s door watches the coaches that 
go by, with her hand held up over her sunny fore- 
head. Now the labourers look well resting in their 
white shirts at the door of rural ale-houses. Now 
an elm is fine there, with a seat under it; and horses 
drink out of the trough, stretching their yearning 
necks with loosened collars; and the traveller calls 
for his glass of ale having been without one for more 
than ten minutes; and his horse stands wincing at 





docked tail; and 
Betty Wilson, the host’s daughter, cone ag 
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forth in a flowered gown and ear-ri 
four of her beautiful fingers on Sun athe 
which, after the traveller has drank it, she 
with an indifferent eye, looking another Way, the 
lawful two-pence. Now grasshoppers “ fry,” a8 Dry. 
den says. Now cattle stand in water, and ducks 
envied. Now boots and shoes, and trees by the 
side are thick with dust ; and dogs, rolling in j after 
issuing out of the water, into which they have deen 
thrown to fetch sticks, come scattering horror amon 
the legs of the spectators. Now a fellow who finds 
he has three miles further to go in a pair of 
shoes, is in ~ pretty situation. Now rooms with the 
sun upon them become intolerable; and the 
thecary’s apprentice, with a bitterness beyond 
thinks of the pond he used to bathe in at 

Now men with powdered heads (especially if thick) 
envy those that are unpowdered, and stop to Wipe 
them ‘up hill, with countenances that seem to ex. 
postulate with destiny. Now boys assemble roung 
the village pump with a ladle to it, and delj to 
make a forbidden splash and get wet through the 
shoes. Now also they make suckers of leather, ang 
bathe all day in rivers and ponds, and make mi 
fishing for “‘ tittle-bats.” Now the bee, as he hums 
along, seems to be talking heavily of the heat, 
doors and brick walls are burning to the hand; ang 
a walled lane, with dust and broken bottles init, 
near a brick-field is a thing not to be thought of, 
Now a green lane, on the contrary, thick set with 
hedge-row elms, and having the noise of a brook 
“‘ rumbling in pebble stone,” is one of the pleasantest 
things,in the world. 

Now, in town, gossips talk more than ever jn 

rooms, in door-ways, and out of window, always be. 
ginning the conversaation with saying that the heat 
is overpowering. Now blinds are let down and door 
thrown open, and flannel waistcoats left off, and cold 
meat preferred to hot, and wonder expressed 
tea continues so refreshing, and people delight to sli. 
ver lettuces into bowls, and apprentices water door. 
ways with tin canisters that lay several atoms of 
dust. Now the water-cart, jumbling along the mid. 
die of the street, and jolting the showers out of its 
box really does something. Now fruiterers’ shops 
and dairies look pleasant, and ices are the 
things to those who can get them. Now ladies loiter 
in baths, and people make presents of flowers, and 
wine is put into ice; and the after-dinner lounger 
recreates his head with applications of perfumed 
water, out of long-necked bottles. Now the lounger 
who cannot resist riding his new horse, feels his 
boots burn him. Now buckskins are not the lawn of 
Cos. Now jockeys, walking in great coats, to lose 
flesh, curse inwardly. Now five fat people in a stage. 
coach hate the sixth fat one who is coming in, and 
think he has no right to be so large. Now clerks in 
offices do nothing but drink soda-water and spruce. 
beer, and read the newspaper. Now the old-clothes- 
man drops his solitary cry more deeply into the areas 
onthe hot and forsaken side of the street, and 
bakers look vicious, aad cooks are aggravated, and 
the steam of a tavern-kitchen catches hold of us like 
the breath of Tartarus. Now delicate skins are beset 
with gnats, and boys make their sleeping companion 
start up with playing a burning-glass on his hand; 
and blacksmiths are super-carbonated, and coblers in 
their stalls almost feel a wish to be transported; and 
butter is too easy to spread; and the dragoons won- 
der whether the Romans liked their helmets; and old 
ladies, with their lappets unpinned, walk along in a 
state of dilapidation; and the servant-maids ar 
afraid they look vulgarly hot; and the author who 
has a plate of strawberries brought him, finds that he 
has come to the end of his writing. 

We cannot conclude this article, however, without 
returning thanks, both on our own account and on 
that of our numerous predecessors who have left # 
large a debt of gratitude unpaid, to this very 
and ready monosyllable—“ Now.” We are sure that 
there is not a didactic poet, ancient or modern, who, 
if he possess a decent share of candour, will not be 
happy to own his obligations to that masterly con 
junction, which possesses the very essence of wit, 
for it has the art of bringing the most remote thing 
together. And its generosity is in proportion to it 
wit, for it always is most profuse of its aid, wherel 
is most wanted. 


BIRTH-DAYS. 

24th July, at Rome, 100 years B.C. (120.5 
We know not whether the computation is very * 
curate, but he should be mentioned during the month, 
which was named after him), Julius Caesar, one 
the greatest men that ever lived, as far as & man's 
greatness can be estimated from his soldiership, a 
general talents, and personal aggrandizement. 
had the height of genius in the active sense, and ™# 
not without it in the contemplative. He was 3 OF 











tain, a writer, a pleader, a man of the world, in ti 
largestas wellas most trivial points of view, and 
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largement of his fame, such as clemency in conquest. 
‘Whether he was a very great man in the prospective, 
universal, and most enduring sense, as a man of his 
species, instead of a man of his time, is another ques- 
tion, which must be settled by the growing lights of 
the world and by future ages. He put an end to his 
country’s freedom, and did no good that we are aware 
of to any one but himself, unless by the production 
or prevention of results known only to Providence. 

July 26th, (14th O.S.) 1721, at one of the Ork- 
ney islands, where his family had settled during the 
Reformation, Sir Robert Strange, an engraver of true 
genius, knighted by George III. ; famous for his con- 
genial handling of some of the finest productions of 
Titian and others, particularly in the roundness and 
delicacy of his flesh. He was originally intended for 
the law; took up arms for the Pretender, partly to 
please the family of the lady whom he afterwards 
married; and was a most excellent, amiable man, the 
delight of his friends as well as of the connoisseur. 
He wasso conscientious, however in the exercise of his 
art, and worked so hard at it, that he dreaded lest 
any of his children should adopt it as a profession, 
and was always anxious to keep the pencil out of 
their hands. 

July 28th, (16.0.S.) 1723, at Plympton in Devonshire, 
the son of a schoolmaster, Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
well-known portrait and historical painter, the great- 
est artist except Hogarth which this country is under- 
stood to have produced, till Wilkie rose to surpass 
him in correctness, and Edwin Landseer lately ap- 
peared, to surpass them all perhaps in the union of 
correctness and gusto. Hogarth remains unrivalled 
as a moralist and a wit on canvass; and Wilkie (of 
course, in no ill sense of the word), is the low hu- 
mourist of his country; but Edwin Landseer is per- 
haps upon the whole the most perfect artist, and the 
least likely to be doubted by posterity, that has 
hitherto adorned ,the nation. Stothard however will 
be loved for his tenderness and grace; and we have a 
fine landscape-painter in Wilson. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
had colouring, elegance, and a taste for artificial re- 
finement, which thoroughly suited his age; but he 
wanted drawing and real history, and tampered so 
with his colours that they do not last. 

i 
ROMANCE' OF REAL LIFE. 
XXIV.—STORY OF MADEMOISELLE DE TOURNON, RE- 


LATED BY MARGARET, QUEEN OF NAVARRE. 

This story, which if we are not mistaken, has been 
workedup into a novel by Madame de Genlis, is taken 
from a translation.of the autobiographical memoirs of 
the celebrated Margaret of Valois, Queen of Navarre, 
who seems to have been beloved by every body but her 
husband, Henry IV., who divorced her. Her ma- 
jesty, who was sister of Kings Charles IX. and Henry 
IIl., and much used by them for court purposes, on 
account of her wit and persuasiveness, is relating a 
journey which she had been advised to make into the 
Netherlands, in company with the Princess de la 
Roche Sur Yon ; and we have retained, in our extract, 
the circumstances immediately preceding and follow- 
ing the young lady’s. story, as a sort of frame and 
contrast to the picture, and a specimen of those gay 
court enjoyments which invested whatever happeneu 
in those times, however tragical. 

The Bishop of Liege, who is the sovereign of the 
city and country, (says the royal autobiographer) 
received me with all the cordiality and respect that 
could be expected from a person of his dignity and 
great accomplishments. He was, indeed, a nobleman 
endowed with singular prudence and virtue; agreea- 
ble in his person and conversation, gracious and 
magnificent in his carriage and behaviour; to which 
I may add that he spoke the French language per- 
fectly well. 

He was constantly attended by his chapter, with 
several of his canons, who are ail sons of dukes, 
counts, or great German lords. The bishopric is itself 
a sovereign state, which brings in a considerable 
revenue, and includes a number of fine cities. The 
bishop is chosen from amongst the canons, who must 
be of noble descent, and resident one year. The city 
is larger than Lyons, and much resembles it, having 
the Meuse running through it. The houses in which 
the canons reside, have the appearance of noble 
palaces. The streets of the city are regular and spa- . 
cious, the houses of the citizens well built, the squares 
large, and ornamented with curious fountains; the 
churches appear as if raised entirely of marble, of 
which there are considerable quarries in the neigh- 


bourhood; they are all of them ornamented with 
beautiful clocks, and exhibitions of moving figures. 

The bishop received me as I landed from the boat 
and conducted me to his magnificent residence, orna- 
mented with delicious fountains and gardens, set off 
with galleries all painted, superbly gilt, and enriched 
with marble beyond description. 

The spring which affords the waters of Spa, being 
distant no more than three or four leagues from the 
city of Liege, and there being only a village, con- 
sisting of three or four small houses on the spot, the 
Princess of Roche Sur Yon was advised by her 
physicians to stay at Leige, and have the waters 
brought to her, which they assured her would have 
equal efficacy, if taken up after sunset and before 
sunrise, as if drank at the spring. 1 was well pleased 
that she resolved to follow-the advice of her doctors, 
as we were more comfortably lodged, and had an 
agreeable society; for besides his grace, (so the 
bishop is styled, as a king is addressed his majesty, 
and a prince his highness), the news of my arrival 
being spread about, many lords and ladies came to 
visit me. Amongst these was the countess d’Arem- 
berg,!'who had the honour to accompany Queen 
Elizabeth to Meziers, to which place she came to 
marry King Charles, my brother, a lady very high in 
the estimation of the empress, the emperor, and all 
the princes in christendom. With her came her 
sister, the Landgravine, Madame d’Aremberg, her 
daughter, Mons. d’Aremberg, her son, a gallant and 
accomplished nobleman, the perfect image of his 
father, who brought the Spanish succours to King 
Charles, my brother, and returned with great honour 
and additional reputation. This meeting, so honour- 
able to me, and so much to my satisfaction, was 
damped by the grief and concern occasioned by the 
loss of Mademoiselle de Tournon, whose story being 
of a singular nature, I shall now relate to you, agree- 
able to the promise I made in my last letter. 

Madame de Tournon, lady of my bed-chamber, had 
several daughters, the eldest of whom married Mons. 
de Balenson, governor, for the king of Spain, in the 
county of Burgundy. This daughter, upon her mar- 
riage, had solicited her mother to admit of her taking 
her sister, the young lady whose story I am now about 
to relate, to live with her, as she was going to a 
country strange to her, and wherein she had no rela- 
tions. To this her mother consented ; andthe young 
lady being universally admired for her modesty and 
graceful accomplishments, for which she certainly 
deserved admiration, attracted the notice of the 
Marquis de Varenbon. The marquis was the brother 
of M. de Balenson, and was intended for the church ; 
but, being violently enamoured of Mademoiselle de 
Tournon (whom, as he lived in the same house, he 
had frequent opportunities of seeing), he now begged 
his brother’s permission to marry, not having yet 
taken orders. The young lady’s family to whom he 
had likewise communicated his wish, readily gave 
their consent, but his brother refused his, strongly 
advising him to change his resolution, and put on the 
gown. 

Thus were matters situated, when her mother, 
Madame de Tournon, thinking she had cause to be 
offended, ordered her daughter to leave the house of 
her sister, Madam de Balenson, and come to her. 
The mother, a woman of violent spirit, not consider- 
ing that her daughter was grown up, and merited a 
mild treatment, was continually scolding the poor 
young lady, so that she was for ever with tears in her 
eyes. Still there was nothing to blame in the young 
lady’s conduct; but such was the severity of the mo- 
ther’s disposition. The daughter, as you may well 
suppose, wished to be from under the mother’s tyran- 
nical government, and was accordingly delighted with 
the thoughts of attending me, in the journey to 
Flanders, hoping, as it happened, that she should 
meet the Marquis de Varenbon somewhere on the 
road, and that, as he had now abandoned all thoughts 
of the church, he would renew his proposal of marri- 
age, and take her from her mother. 

I have before mentioned that the Marquis de 
Varenbon, and the younger Balenson joined us at 
Namur. Young Balenson, who was far from being 
so agreeable as his brother, addressed himself to the 
young lady, but the Marquis, during the whole time 
we staid at Namur, paid not the least attention to 
her, and seemed as if he had never been acquainted 
with her. 

The resentment, grief, and disappointment occa- 
sioned by a behaviour so slighting and unnatural, 
was necessarily stifled in her breast, as decorum and 
her sex’s pride obliged her to appear as if she disre- 
garded it; but, when, after taking leave, all of them 
left the boat, the anguish of her mind, which she had 
hitherto suppressed, could no longer be restrained, 
and labouring for vent, it stopped her respiration, 
and forced from her those lamentable outcries which 
I have already spoken of. Her youth combated for 
eight days with this uncommon disorder, but at the 
expiration of that time she died, to the great grief of 
her mother, as well as myself; I say of her mother, 
for though she was so rigidly severe over her daugh- 
ter, she tenderly loved her. 

The funeral of this unfortunate young lady was 
solemnized with all “proper ceremonies, and con- 
ducted in the most honourable manner, as she was 


descended from a great family allied to the queen my 
mother. When the day of interment arrived, four of 
my gentlemen were appointed bearers, one of whom 
was named La Boessiere. This man had entertained 
a secret passion for her, which he never durst de- 
clare, on account of the inferiority of his family and 
station. He was now destined to bear the remains 
of her, dead, for whom he had long been dying, and 
was now as near dying for her loss, as he had before 
been for her love. 

The melancholy procession was marching slowly 
along, when it was met by the Marquis de Varenbon, 
who had been the sole occasion of it. We had not 
left Namur long, when the Marquis reflected upon 
his cruel behaviour towards the unhappy young lady; 
and his passion, (wonderful to relate!) being revived 
by the absence of her who inspired it, though scarcely 
alive while she was present, he had resolved to come 
and ask her of her mother in marriage. He made no 
doubt perhaps of success, as he seldom failed in en- 
terprizes of love, witness the great lady he has since 
obtained for a wife, in opposition to the will of her 
family. He might besides have flattered himself that 
he should easily have gained a pardon from her by 
whom he was beloved, according to the Italian pro- 
verb, che la forza d'amore non riguarda al delltto,— 
** Lovers are not criminal in the estimation of one 
another.” Accordingly, the Marquis solicited Don 
John to be despatched to me on some errand, and 
arrived, as I said before, at the very instant the corpse 
of this illfated young lady was bearing to the grave. 
He was stopped by the crowd occasioned by this 
solemn procession. He contemplates it for some 
time. He observes a long train of persons in mourn- 
ing, and remarks the coffin to be covered with a white 
pall, and that there are chaplets of flowers laid upon 
the coffin. He inquires whose funeral it is. The 
answer he receives is, that it is the funeral of a young 
lady. Unfortunately for him this reply fails to satisfy 
his curiosity. He makes up to one who led the pro- 
cession, and eagerly asks the name of the young lady 
they are proceeding to bury. When oh! fatal an- 
swer! Love, willing to revenge the victim of his in- 
gratitude and neglect, suggests a reply which had 
nearly deprived him of life. He no sooner heard the 
name of Mademoiselle de Tournon pronounced, than 
he fell from his horse ina swoon. He is taken up 
for dead and conveyed to the nearest house, where 
he lay, for a time, insensible; his soul, no doubt, 
leaving his body to obtain pardon from her whom he 
had hastened to a premature grave, and then to re- 
turn to taste the bitterness of death a second time. 

Having performed the last offices to the remains 
of this poor young lady, I was unwilling to discom- 
pose the gaiety of the society assembled here, on my 
account, by any show of grief. Accordingly, I joined 
the bishop, or, as he is called, his grace, and his 
canons in their entertainments at different houses, 
or in gardens, of which the city and its neighbour- 
hood afforded a variety. I was every morning at- 
tended by a numerous company to the garden, in 
which I drank the waters, the exercise of walking 
Leing recommended to be used with them. As the 
physician who advised me to take them was my own 
brother, they did not fail of their effect with me; and 
for these six or seven years which are gone over my 
head since I drank them, I have been free from any 
complaint of Erysipelas on my arm. From this gar- 
den we usually proceeded to the place where we were 
invited to dinner ; after dinner we were amused with 
a ball; from the ball we went to some convent, where 
we heard vespers; from vespers to supper, and that 
over, we had another ball, or music on the river. 
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SPECIMENS OF CELEBRATED AUTHORS. 
SWIFT. 
A Treatise on Good Manners and Good Breeding. 


Ir has happened, that in our first two extracts under 
this head, owing to a certain easiness in the tempera- 
ment of the writers, the style has occasionally been 
more negligent than might have been looked for in 
mudels of composition, especially in that from Mon- 
taigne. We now present the reader with one, which 
the very infirmities of the author, his irritability and 
pride, conspired to render a sample of the very per- 
fection of clearness {and precision. Swift’s distinc- 
tion of a good style was “ proper words in proper 
places ;” and the passage before us is a triumphant 
exhibition of it. The treatise, throughout, is admi- 
rable, and calculated to be of the greatest service to 
every sensible reader who may happen to be in need 
of any of its precepts. The author, perhaps the 
greatest man of his time, had himself stoodjin need 
of bearing such precepts in mind, and may have pro- 
fited by putting them down on paper; for though 
naturally subject to the infirmities chove mentioned, 
he was scrupulous in observing certain laws of con- 
versation, and till disease over-mastered him, was a 
very attractive companion. 
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Good manners is the art of making those people 

Whoever makes the fewest persons uneasy is the 
best bred man in the company. 

As the best law is founded upon reason, so are the 
manners. And as some lawyers have introduced un- 
reasonable things into common law; so likewise 
many teachers have introduced absurd things into 
common good manners. 

One principal point of this art is to suit our be- 
haviour to the three several degrees of men; our 
superiors, our equals, and those below us. 

For instance, to press either of the two former to 
eat or drink is a breach of manners; but a trades- 
man, or a farmer, must be thus treated, or else it will 
be difficult to persuade them ii:st they are welcome. 

Pride, ill-nature, and want of sense, are the three 
great sources of ill-manners: without some of these 
defects, no man will behave himself ill for the want 
of experience; or what, in the language of fools, is 
called knowing the world. 

I defy any one to assign an accident wherein reason 
will not direct us what we are to say or do in com- 
pany, if we are not misled by pride or ill-nature. 

Therefore I insist that good sense is the principal 
foundation of good manners ; but because the former 
isa gift which very few among mankind are pos- 
sessed of, therefore all the civilized nations of the 
world have agreed upon fixing some rules for ‘com- 
mon behaviour, best suited to their general customs 
and fancies; as a kind of artificial good sense to 
supply the defects of reason. Without which, 
the gentlemanly part of dunces would be perpetually 
at cuffs, as they seldom fail when they happen to get 
drunk, or engaged in squables about women or play. 
And, God be thanked, there hardly bappeneth a duel 
in a year, which may not be imputed to one of these 
three motives. Upon which account, I should be 
exceedingly sorry to find the Legislature make any 
new laws against the practice of duelling; because 
the methods are easy and many, for a wise man to 
avoid a quarrel with honour, or engage in it with in- 
nocence. And I can discover no political evil in suf- 
fering’ bullies, sharpers, and rakes to rid the world of 
each other by a method of their own, where the law 
hath not been able to find an expedient. 

As the common forms of good manners were 
intended for regulating the conduct of those who 
have weak understandings; so they have been cor- 
rupted by the persons for whose use they were con- 
trived. For these people have fallen into a needless 
and endless way of multiplying ceremonies, which 
heve been extremely troublesome to those who prac- 
tise them and insupportable to every body else; in- 
somuch, that wise men are often more uneasy at the 
overcivility of these refiners, than they could pos- 
sibly be in the conversation of peasants or me- 
chanics. 

The impertinences of this ceremonial behaviour are 
no where better seen than at those tables where the 
ladies preside, who value themselves upon account of 
their good breeding; where a man must reckon upon 
passing an hour without doing any one thing he hath 
a mind to; unless he will be so hardy as to break 
through all the settled decorum of the family. She 
determincth what he loveth best, and how much he 
is going to eat, and if the master of the house hap- 
peneth to be of the same disposition, he proceedeth, 
in the seme tyrannical manner, to prescribe in the 
drinking part; at the same time you are under the 
necessity of answering a thousand apologies for your 
entertainment. And, although a good deal of this 
humour is pretty well worn off among people of the 
best fashion, yet too much of it still remaineth, es- 
pecially in the country; where, an honest gentleman 
assured me, that having been kept four days against 
his will at a friend’s house with all the circumstances 
of hiding his boots, locking up the stable, and other 
contrivances of the like nature, he could not remem- 
ber, from the moment he came into the house to the 
moment when he left it, any one thing, wherein his 
inclination was not directly contradicted; as if the 
whole family had entered into a combination to tor- 
ment him. 

But besides all this, it would be endless to recount 
the many foolish and ridiculous accidents I have ob- 
served among these unfortunate proselytes to cere- 
mony. I have seen a dutchess fairly knocked down 
by the precipitances of an officious coxcomb, running 
to save her the trouble of opening a door. I remem- 
ber, upon a birthday at court, a great lady was utterly 
disconsolate by a dish of sauce let fall by a page 
directly upon her head-dress and brocade; while she 
gave a sudden turn to her elbow upon some point of 
ceremony with the person who sat next to her. 
Mons. Buys, the Dutch envoy, whose politics an’ 
manners were much of a size, brought a son with 
him, about thirteen years old, to a great table at 
court. The boy and his father whatever they put on 
their plates they first offered round in order, to every 
person in company, so that we could not get a mi- 
nute’s quiet during the whole dinner. At last their 
two plates happened to encounter, and with so much 
violence, that, being china, they broke in twenty 
pieces; and stained half the company with wet sweet- 
meats and cream. 

There is a pedantry in manners, as in all arts and 


sciences; and sometimes in trades. Pedantry is pro- 
perly the over-rating of any kind of knowledge we 


masters of the ceremony, &c. to be greater pedants 
than Lipsius, or the elder Scaliger. With these pe- 
dants,"the court, while I knew it, was ‘always plenti- 
fully stocked ; I mean from the gentleman usher (at 
least) inclusive ; down to the gentleman-porter, who 
are, generally speaking, the most insignificant race of 
people that this island can afford; and with the small- 
est tincture of good manners, which is the only trade 
they profess. For, being wholly illiterate, and con- 
versing chiefly with each other, they reduce the whole 
system of breeding within the forms and circles of 
their several offices; and as they are below the notice 
of ministers, they live and die in court, under all re- 
volutions, with great obsequiousness to those who are 
in any degree of credit or favour, and with rudeness 
and insolence to everybody else. From whence I 
have long concluded, that good manners are not a 
part of the court growth; for if they were, those 
people who have understandings directly of a level 
for such acquir~ .ents, who have served such long 
apprenticeship: co nothing else, would certainly have 
picked them up. For as to the great officers who 
attend the prince’s person, or councils, or preside in 
his family, they are a transient body, who have no 
better title to good manners than their neighbours, 
nor will probably have recourse to gentlemen-ushers 
for instruction. So that I know little to be learned 
at court upon this head, except in the material cir- 
cumstance of dress; wherein the authority of the 
maids of honour must indeed be allowed to be almost 
equal to that of a favourite actress. 

- Iremembera passage my lord Bolingbroke told me; 
that, going to receive Prince Eugene of Savoy at his 
landing, in order to conduct him immediately to the 
queen, the prince said he was much concerned he 
could not see her majesty that night; for Mons. 
Hoffman (who was then by) had assured his highness 
that he could not be admitted into her presence with 
a tied-up periwig; that his equipage was not arrived, 
and that he had endeavoured in vain to borrow a 
long one among all his valets and pages. My lord 
turned the matter to a jest, and brought the prince 
to her majesty, for which he was highly censured by 
the whole tribe of gentlemen-ushers, among whom, 
Mons. Hoffman, an old dull resident of the emperor’s, 
had picked up this material point of ceremony; and 
which, I believe, was the first lesson he had learned 
in five-and-twenty years residence. 

I make a difference between good-manners and 
good-breeding, although, in order to vary my expres- 
sion, I am sometimes forced to confound them. By 
the first, I only understand the art of remembering 
and applying certain settled formsof general behaviour. 
But good-breeding is of a much larger extent; for, 
besides an uncommon degree of literature sufficient 
to qualify a gentleman for reading a play, or a politi- 
cal pamphlet, it taketh in a great compass of know- 
ledge; no less than that of dancing, fighting, gaming, 
making the circle of Italy, riding the great horse, and 
speaking French: not to mention some other se- 
condary or subeltern accomplishments, which are 
more easily acquired. So that the difference between 
good-breeding and good-manners lieth in this, that 
the former cannot be attained to by the best under- 
standings without study and labour; whereas a toler- 
able degree of reason will instruct us in every part of 
good manners without other assistance. 

I can think of nothing more useful upon this sub- 
ject than to point out some particulars wherein the 
very essentials of good mianners are concerned, the 
neglect or perverting the which doth very much dis- 
turb the good commerce of the world, by introducing 
a traffic of mutual uneasiness in most companies. 

First, a necessary part of good manners is a punc- 
tual observance of time, at our own dwellings, or 
those of others, or at third places; whether upon 
matter of civility, business, or diversion ; which rule, 
though it be a plain dictate of common reason, yet 
the greatest minister* I ever knew was the greatest 
trespasser against it; by which all his business dou- 
bled upon him and placed him in a continual arrear. 
Upon which I often used to rally him as deficient in 
point of good-manners. I have known more than one 
ambassador, and secretary of state, with a very mo- 
derate portion of intellectuals, execute their offices 
with good success and applause, by the mere force of 
exactness and regularity. If ‘you duly observe time 
forthe service of another, it doubles the obligation: if 
upon your own account, it would be manifest folly as 
‘well as ingratitude to neglect it ; if both are concerned, 
“0 make your equal or your inferior attend on you to 
your own advantage, is pride and injustice. 

Ignorance of forms cannot properly be styled ill 
manners, because forms are subject to frequent 
changes; and consequently being not founded upon 
reason are beneath a wise man’s regard. Besides, 
they vary in every country ; and after a short period 
of time, very frequently in the same, so that a man 
who travelleth must needs be at first a stranger to 
them in every court through which he passes; and, 


* Robert Harley, Eearl of Oxford, Lord High Treasurer to 
Queen Anne, 


pethaps, at his return as much a stranger in his own; 
and after all, they are easier to be remembered or for. 
than faces or names. 

Indeed, among the many impertinencies which sy. 
perficial young men bring with them from 
this bigotry of forms is one of the principaland moge 
predominant than the rest: who look upon them not 
only as if they were matters capable of admitting of 
choice, but even as points of importance: and there. 
fore are zealous upon all occasions to introduce ang 
propagate the newformsand fashions they ha’ 
back with them. So that, usually speaking, the 
worst bred person in company is a young traveller 
just returned from abroad. 
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FASSAGES FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF SIR EGERTON BRYDGES, BART. 


“PER LEGEM TERR#, LORD CHANDOS OF SUDELY,”"* 


Sir Egerton Brydges, notwithstanding all which 
the critics have said, sometimes too truly, of the 
self-seeking, the repetitions, and vague and common. 
place ideas observable in this!work, is in our minds 
not only an interesting personage, by reason of the 
very weakness with which he clings to the romance 
and heraldry of his family claims, forgetting all the 
evils of the day of feudality in the last lingering 
colours of its sunset, but we look upon him asa man 
possessed of a real genius, which has been spoilt for 
want of cultivation, and has now become affecting in 
consequence, like some long {evening sigh over @ 
barren moor, or through the ruins of fan old castle. 
Some of the personal sketches in his book, as may be 
seen by the following extracts, are masterly; and if 
nothing else survived him but the sonnet entitled 
“Echo and Silence,” it would fully bear out, we 
think, the opinion we have expressed of his natu. 
ral powers. The use of the word “she,” instead of 
“‘one of them,” in the sixth line, is highly vivid and 
full of impulse, and all the remainder downwards, is 
in the very best taste of fanciful imagery. 


Effect of worldly splendour upon childhood.—There 
is a dazzle in worldly greatness which no young mind 
or heart can resist. I always from a child, loved to 
get out of its way, and bury myself in the woods.— 
“When I could not conquer, I learned to fly.” I 
sincerely and deeply wish I had never come jback 
again out of those woods. But I used to hear from 
my earliest infancy of the rise and grandeur of my 
ancestor, Lord Chancellor Egerton, and of my royal 
blood. Then again I heard of Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke, who was my father’s relation, and of whose 
education I have heard that my grandfather had the 
care. The portrait of Chancellor Egerton, in his 
official robes, hung by the bedside in which I was 
born, and seemed with his grave countenance to look 
solemnly upon me. The engraved portrait of the 
other always hung over the fire-side of my uncle’s 
justice-room. The Gibbon arms were there quartered 
with the York saltier, and reminded me of the rela- 
tionship, for I was always observant of heraldic sym- 
bols. I have7no doubt that these things made an. 
impression on my mind which operated strongly on 
my future fate. 

The Gentry of Keni.—At a particular age a peculiar 
cast ‘of character prevails among the gentry of a par- 
ticular province. We may not always be able to ac- 
count for it; it is probably a fashion given by some 
one of leading rank and wealth. Kent once pro- 
duced some very eminent men: witness Sir Thomas. 
Wyat, Lord Buckhurst, Sir Philip Sidney, and Sir 
Francis Walsingham. In the time of Charles I. the 
leading gentry were men of celebrity; such as Sir 
Dudley Diggs, Sir Roger Twysden, editor of the 
“Decem Scriptores,” and Sir Edward Dering: this, of 
course, gave the bent to the minor gentry. One of 
the Knatchbulls, in the next reign, was an author,. 
and in rather a singular department for a country 
baronet,—it was in divinity. I do not remember 
ever to have heard of a Honywood having written a 
book. The Furnesses of Waldershire raised them- 
selves to great riches at once, by smuggling, at Sand- 
wich, in the reign of William and Mary, but expired 
in the next generation, enriching Lord Guildford, Sir 
Edward Dering, and the third Lord Bolingbroke. We 
had rarely much nobility. The second Lord Cowper, 
son of the Chancellor, was popular at the Moat, by 


his support of a pack of fox-hounds, and his love of 


the sports of the field; and I believe that the; Lords 
Rockingham were welljesteemed at Lee’s Court, near 
Feversham; but the squires ruled the day. Mr. 


Barrett of Lee was a man of virtu, and a collector >: 


he died 1758: Sir James Gray of Dennehill, was & 
a diplomatist ; and Mr. Robinson, afterwards Lord 
Rokeby, shut himself up, when he quitted Parliament, 
in his own independence] of mind and habits, at 
Horton, near Hythe. Old John Lewis pursued his- 


* Two vols. 8vo. Embellished with one ee and a 
curious heraldic Vignette. Cochrane and M 
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own antiquarianisms at Margate,—then a little fishing 
town,—far from all these merry spirits of the field ; 
while Dr. Brook Taylor indulged his philosophical 
genius et Bifrons. Sir Thomas Palmer, of Wingham, 
indulged himself, as Pope says, in wedding “the 
whole persone dramatis.” , 
To Palmer’s bed no actress comes amiss, 
He weds the whole person dramatis. 

At the same time Sir John Hales shut himself up in 
his house at St. Stephen’s, living like old Elwes, with 
an immense festate, on a crust, and letting his only 
son die in a prison. Old Dr. Nicholas Carter, the 
father of the poetess, was writing theological tracts 
against his neighbour, the orthodox Randolph, and 
bandying Latin epigrams with Sir George Oxenden, 
of Deane ; and the poetess herself was writing odes 
upon wisdom, corresponding with Archbishop Secker, 
and translating Epictetus; while Nicholas Hardinge 
was visiting the Grays, and writing Denhilliads. 
Then the, boy Thurlow was leading a life of torment 
to his master, Te!bot, by his tricks and drolleries at 
Canterbury schoc!; and laying the foundation of his 
own future greatness, by the ascendancy of his tem- 
per, and the daring directness of his talents. There 
from a small house opposite the west door of the 
Cathedral issued a Countess of Salisbury, and a fate of 
future greatness was still hovering over the same 
humble tenement, destined to be the birth-place Zof 
the late most excellent Lord Chief Justice of England. 
From another town in the same district the noble and 
illustrious house of Yorke had already issued to 
adorn the woolsack, and enlighten the legislation of 
the kingdom. ‘At the time Mrs. Macauley from 
Ollantigh was nursing her radical politics, and col- 
lecting materials for her most furious “ History,” 
her brother Sawbridge was dreaming of civic hon- 
ours and John Wilkes. Such was East Kent 
from about 1720 to 1765. 

Lord Rokeby. Whenhe took possession of Horton 
he laid down a plan of life peculiar to himself. He 
resolved to be shackled by no ceremonies, but to pass 
his days in independence, according to what it seemed 
to him that nature pointed out: he kept no carriage, 
he never mounted a horse ; he allowed no liveries to 
his servants; but his house-keeping was bountiful, 
and his hospitality generous and large. He was a 
resolute and unbending whig, formed on the princi- 
ples of Algernon Sydney and Locke; and he carried 
his arguments much further than in those days the 
people were accustomed. Daring to think only for 
hmself, he sometimes indulged in crude ideas, and his 
style was inelegant and harsh. He carried his hatred 
of the artificial through everything ; he took down his 
garden walls, and let his hedges drop, that his herds 
and flocks might have their full range. He hated 
the plough, and let his arable fields run to natural 
grass ; so that his park became very large and very 
picturesque merely by letting it alone : he was skilful 
inthe management of cattle, aad as his land was rich, 
his stock was fat and profitable. 

He ,had some strange notions about money, and 
Tarely put it out at interest; he kept a sum of money 
in’gold for about fifty years in chests in his house, 
which, at a compound interest would havé accumu- 
lated to £100,000; and he had at his death above 
£20,000 lying in the hands of different bankers, of 
which a great part had lain there for many years; Fe 
had also money in many of the continental banks. 
He had no faith in the public funds, and always pre- 
dicted that they would break ; a prediction which he 
contended was fulfilled when the bank was restricted 
from cash-payments in 1797; yet it was not very 
reasonable to fear the national bank and trust private 
banks. It must be admitted that he entertained some 
crotchets in his head. 

His clothes were plain toa degree that many would 
call mean; and latterly he let his white beard grow 
down to his waist. He was a great walker, and 
stalked along with his staff, like an aged peasant, 
His voice was loud but his manners were courteous, 
and he knew the world well. He wis sagacious, 
manly and uncompromising. He had a great con- 
tempt for provincial importance ; and therefore was 
not in great favour with some of the neighbouring 
gentry, who knew not how to estimate that dignity of 
mind which despised those outward trappings of supe- 
Tiority on which they ‘prided themselves. By the 
yeomanry and peasantry he was adored, as their pro- 
tector and benefactor. 

He was a great reader, but not of works of imagi- 
nation. His taste turned to politics, voyages, and 
travels. As he loved plainness, he did not relish the 
more refined parts of literature. He was the reverse 
of his father, who was never happy out of the high 
and polished society and clubs of London, and thought 
country life a perfect misery. The father and son 
were not very fond of one another, and each was 
angry at the other’s taste. In every thing Lord 
Rokeby was manly and straightforward: he had no 
dark and hidden passions; he was free from the 
slightest taint of envy or jealousy: he was nobly 
generous, while he knew the full value of money ; so 
much so as to appear to superficial observers miserly. 
His very simple and humble dress, was mistaken by 
many for avarice. 

When now and then some stranger of rank came 
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into the country, and paid him a visit through curi- 
osity; founded on the absurd rumours of his eccentri- 
cities and hermit-life, he was surprised to meet with 
a man, though singular in his dress, yet a man of the 
world in his manners and conversation; ready, acute, 
easy, and full of good sense, with a power of sarcastic 
dignity which put down the smallest attempt at im- 
pertinence or misapprehension. : 

He retained his faculties to the last, and, I believe 
had enjoyed his earthly being altogether more than 
any other person I could name. He had an estate in 
Yorkshire as well as in Kent, of which I do not know 
the exact extent, and of which he never raised the 
rents; and he might have died amazingly rich in 
pastoral property, if he had made interest of his 
money. 

Duncombe, the translator of Horace. John Dun- 
combe, the translator of Horace, was at this time Six- 
preacher at Canterbury, and rector of Herne. He 
was a sort of general literateur,—very multifarious 
in his erudition, but not very/exact ; neglected and 
uncouth in his person; and awkward in his manner ; 
along face, with only one eye, and a shambling figure ; 
his pockets stuffed with pamphlets; his manner hur- 
ried, and his articulation indistinct. He reached a 
certain point in everything, butin nothing went beyond 
mediocrity. The translations of Horace by himself 
and his father are miserably dull. Nothing was 
alledged against him, unless ‘perhaps that he was 
mean in pecuniary matters. ([This “unless” is a 
pleasant qualification ! ] 

Bishop Berkeley’s family. One of the prebendaries 
of Canterbury, was Dr. George Berkeley, son of the 
celebrated Irish Bishop. He recommended to my 
father, as a remedy, the bishop’s pamphlet on tar- 
water; but my father unfortunately took a quack 
medicine called ‘‘Soap lees,”’—a medicine strong 
enough to kill a horse. Dr. Berkeley was an amiable 
man, but talkative and wild, with a very small portion 
of his father’s genius. He had married a virago, the 
most garrulous, vain, foolish, presumptuous, and ill 
tempered of women; by whom he had a son George 
Moncke Berkeley ; who mingled most of the absur- 
dities of his parents, except that he was not so bad- 
tempered as his mother. He died at the age of be- 
tween twenty and thirty, and his mother published a 
heavy quarto “ Memoir,” purporting to be an account 
of his life, but stuffed with every sort of monsense and 
impertinence. Thus ended the descendants of the 
excellent and illustrious Bishop Berkeley, to whom 
Pope ascribed “every virtue under heaven.” The 
pious Mrs. Catherine Talbot (neice of Chancellor 
Talbot) has been, in early life, deeply attached to Dr. 
Berkeley, the son,—an attachment, which it was sus- 
pected, she could not eradicate from her heart to the 
last. Mrs. Berkeley, when angry, could sit for hours 
relating a set of scandalous stories, all falsehoods of 
her own fertile invention from beginning to end. 
Though the very picture of ugliness and deformity, 
she affected to have been a great beauty, and said she 
endeavoured to spoil her face, in pity to the worship- 
ing swains, who would otherwise have died of admi- 
ration. Her husband was a dreaming, light-hearted, 
self-deluding man, who bore all this without great 
annoyance. 

Country gentlemen fifty years ago.—I never saw 
London till I was sixteen years old; nor indeed ever 
went out of Kent. My father’s health was bad, and 
he lived entirely in the country, his family was large, 
and though he lived plentifully, he lived plainly and 
unostentatiously. Few country gentlemen then went 
much to London, unless they were in parliament ; 
and my father had on his own side no near relation 
except his brother. 

The fame of writers compared with that of statesmen 
and worldly greatness—The fame of men, of whose 
minds the fruits are spent upon their contemporaries, 
soon dies ; of excellent authors the labours are per- 
manent, and encrease in value and reputation with 
time. Make the comparison in what degree of live- 
liness exists the memory of Johnson and Burke at 
this day, when set against that of Pitt and Fox. 
Compare Lord Chancellor Thurlow, Lord Rosslyn, or 
even Lord Mansfield, with Gibbon or Robertson! 
Even Ci. mberland is still familiar to us ; while Lord 
North, to whose greatness he looked with such hum- 
ble reverence, is fading fast from our recollection ;— 
while Goldsmith, who lost his presence of mind be- 
fore the pompous splendour of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, lives on every one’s lips at the time when the 
forgotten Duke is entombed in peerage books. 

A good memorandum.—The passions are in some de- 
gree at the mercy of the thoughts, as are the thoughts 
of the passions. It is a moral duty therefore to en- 
deavour to think rightly. 

Charge against law charges.—I have found that 
lawyers take from seventy-five to ninety per cent. on 
an average; sometimes as high as eight hundred per 
cent.; viz. their charges have been about £2300 for 
what, when taxed, the legal charge was only £331. 
7s. 6d.; and taken the greater part of it in advance 
too, stopping it out of money passing through their 
hands. In twenty years they have thus taken nearer 
£100,000 than £50,000 from me and mine; their 
regular law charges alone amounting to upwards of 
£2500 a year, and under the name of what they call 
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theircash payments—many of which were no pay- 
ments at all—nearly as much. In no other country 
of the world are there, or ever have there been, such 
abuses of this kind as in England. The appetite of 
the extortioner encreases by feeding :— 
And where the fell attorney prowls for prey, 

if you do not resist the first false charge of a few 
pounds, he will go on till he gets £99. 19s. 6d. ofall 
your property. Let the Thellusson case be a crying 
instance. But he is not content with taking all; it 
is one of the tricks to bring you in debt into the 
bargain, that he may have a rod over you to keep you 
mute. 

Thomas Warton.—There are few characters on 
which I look with so much complacent interest as 
Warton’s. His temper was so sunshiny and bene- 
volent; his manners were so simple; his erudition 
Was so classical and various; his learning was so illus 
minated by fancy; his love of the country was so 
unaffected; his images were so picturesque; his 
knowledge of feudal and chivalrous manners was so 
minute, curious, and lively; his absence of all wordly 
ambition and shew was so attractive; his humour 
was so goodnatured and innocent; his unaffected 
love of literature was so encouraging and exemplary, 
that I gaze upon his memory with untired satisfaction. 
—[There is something very pleasing and beautiful in 
this summary of Warton’s character, the more so for 
its truth, and not the less so for being influenced by 
the writer’s personal sympathy of pursuits. Some of 
Warton’s sonnets and of Sir Egerton’s would suit 
together, like windows in a cathedral. } 








ECHO AND SILENCE, “ 
(Written Oct. 1782, in the Author's Twentieth year.) 
In eddying course when leaves begin to fly, 

And Autumn in her lap the store to strew, 

As ’mid wild scenes I chanced the Muse to woo 
Thro’ glens untrod and woods that frown’d on high, 
Two sleeping nymphs with wonder mute I spy! 

And lo! she’s gone !—In robe of dark-green hue 

*Twas Echo from her sister silence flew, 

For quick the hunter’s horn resounded to the sky! 

In shade affrighted Silence melts away, 

Not so her sister—Hark ! for onward still 

With far heard step she takes her listening way, 
Bounding from rock to rock and hill to hill. 

Ah, mark the merry Maid in mockful play, 
With thousand mimic tones the laughing forest fill. 


=" Eloquent regret and important advice —Were a great 
literary genius to set out early in life without fear, and 
listen only to the voice of nature, what mighty things 
he might do! But every one is in youth shackled by 
the technical tyranny of those who have taken “on 
themselves to dictate in the literary world. He is 
frightened in the belief that he must by art arrive at 
some excellence different from nature; and for that 
he is much less qualified than an inferior mind. He 
does not trust to nature’s first impulses, and seeks 
something more recondite than her lessons. Thus, 
he becomes stiff and formal; and so disgusts himself 
and gets dispirited, and often gives up the pursuit in 
despair. He finds the charlatan beat him; and hates 
that which he sees arrogant pretenders win. Oh, 
what a glorious career he thus abandons! A mighty 
world of inexhaustable wealth, and beauty, and gran- 
deur, and beauty, and magic, is before him. He has 
but to take his pencil and his colour, and with free 
hand dash it out. upon the canvass ; then to look into 
his own bosom, follow its emotions, and to comment 
upon it with the eloquence and passion which those 
emotions prompt. He cannot then be wrong. What 
is written on his heart, is written on the heart of mil- 
lions of others. 


TABLE-TALK. 


Unpleasant Remindings.——Never bring to view 
irremediable disasters ; especially to, or in the hearing 
of any who, in the eyes of others or their own, may 
have contributed to these same disasters, or the 
like. No reference to them will make them not 
have happened; and, in addition to the sufferings 
they caused, add not the sufferings which the remi« 
niscence of them brings with it. [Goethe has a 
good passage on this subject. See the admirable 
translation of his Wilhelm Minister, by Mr. Carlyle.] 


(a 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The song mentioned by D. W. has never reached us. 

We shall be happy to hear from G. H. L. 

The lines of the deceased H. L., enclosed by F. B. 
are very young. 

Pray let UrBaNnus SyLvAN set to work, taking care 
not to misgive hfmself; and then it will be hard, if 
his love does not make his writing do him justice. 

The article entitled the “Man of Taste,” which is 
under consideration, was not received in time enough 
for an earlier notice to corresnondents. , 
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BEAVER HATS.—Superfine qualities 16s. a 
to those charged 17s. 6d. and 2s. ; yer eh (a 
very superior Hat); PATENT EXTRA LIGHT BEAVE 
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; the difference in make, shape, quality must be 


seen. 
JOHN PERRING, Meker and Inventor of Light Hats, 
85, Strand, corner of Cecil-street. 





MR. CAMPBELL’S LIFE OF MRS. SIDDONS. 


This day, in Two Volumes 8vo., with a full-length Portrait, 
from Sir Thomas Lawrence, by Lupton, price 26s. 


"THE LIFE OF MRS. SIDDONS. 
BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esg. 


AUTHOR OF “THE PLEASURES OF HOPE.” 


“It was a cherished wish of the great actress that this emi- 
nent poet should be her biographer; and, many years ago, she 
exacted from him a se, that, if he survived her, he would 
write her Life. e task is now performed, and we have 
not only the mental, the moral, and physical portrait of this 
surprisingly great actress reflected as in a mirror, but the 
work abounds in useful and delightful criticisms, so that 
a — of charm is imparted to every page.”—Weekly Dis- 

“The private Memoranda of the accomplished person 
whose memory the poet has thought it worthy of his talents 
to embalm, form a very interesting feature in these volumes 
which are, we may say, in a few words, an ornament to our 
literature of a highly pleasing and instructive character.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

“Whether we consider the interest which attaches to the 
subject of these volumes, or the author who furnishes them, 
we cannot but regard them as a valuable addition to the 
literature of the country.”—Sunday Times. 


“Mrs. Siddons has found a fitting biographer in the poet 
Campbell. Simple, elegant, and noble in style, as was the 
wueens creature whose extraordinary career the work de- 
scribes, it at once enchains the reader’s attention.”—Bell’s 
New Weekly Messenger. 


* Mrs. Siddons’s own Memoranda, in these volumes, display 
a deep and heart-searching knowledge of human motives and 
feelings; they must be invaluable to actors, as proving by 
what patient and intense study she obtained that perfection 
which was, and is, and we sincerely believe, will remain with- 
out a rival.”—Atheneum. 


“ A life of Mrs. Siddons, by Mr. Campbell the poet, cannot 
but strongly excite the curiosity of the public, We have read 
it through with an interest proportionate to the eminence of 
the parties; we never forget that a man of genius is the 
author, nor fail to recognize those touches of fine poetic feel- 
ing, and especially those felicitous similies, for which Mr. 
Campbell’s criticisms are always remarkable.”—Leigh Hunt's 
London Journal. 

“The impress of the immortal genius of the authoris visible 
in of this work. In sentiments manly, dignified, 
and ennobled ; in feeling warm, generous, and enthusiastic ; in 
language pure, natural, and classically elegant: the Life of 
Siddons, by the bard of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ is a book of 
great, of transcendant merit, it is in one word a pattern of 
biography.”—The Sun. 

“ But to say only that the work is well written and a faithful 
portraiture of the greatest female tragedian that ever graced 
the English stage, is to omit perhaps its greatest excellence. 
The ‘ Life of Siddons’ comprises a great deal of useful, stage, 
and critical information, respecting the state of the British 
Drama from the accession of Charles II., with anecdotes of the 
most celebrated female actors, to our own times; it is further 
a by notes from the pen of Mrs, Siddons herself.”— 

e Sun. 


** One of the most splendid pieces of b‘ography that has ever 
issued from the press, written at her own express instance, by 
her intimate friend Campbeil, the poet. The work abounds 
with anecdotes of the most instructive character. To the rising 
generation, and to all who desire to excel, he clearly demon- 
strates, that nothing short of unwearied industry, and devotion 
in the pursuit of their respective callings, can possibly lead to 
success! The merit of this great work does not consist so 
much in dates and dry nomenclature, but, as one of our wor- 
thy contemporaries justly observes, “‘in the many critizal 
disquisitions and pleasing illustrations in which he (Mr. 
Campbell) has indulged, greatly to our amusement and delight, 
and much to the honour of his own taste and judgment. The 
private Memoranda of the accomplished person, too, whose 
memory the poet has thought it worthy of his talents to em- 
balm, form a very interesting feature in these volumes, which 
are, we may say, in a few words, an ornament to our literature 
of a highly pleasing and instructive character.”—Literary 
Gazette, 5th July. 





TO PEDESTRIANS, SPORTSMEN, &c. 


ATENT PEDOMETERS ror tHe WAISTCOAT 
POCKET, at Paynx’s, Watch and Clock Maker, 163, 
New Bond Street, opposite Oxford Street. 


PRINCE PUCKLER-MUSKAU’S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo., price 16s. cloth, 


UTTI FRUTTI. By the Avrnor of the 
T 


“ Tour of a German Prince.” 


London: Printed tor Back and Co., 21,Soho Square; and 
sold by SrmpkIn and MARSHALL, Stationer’s-hall-court, W. 
F. Wakeman, Dublin; 1. Cuark, Edinburgh; and all Book- 
sellers. 

- “ The present work has more than ever convinced us of the 
Author’s powers and merits, of his talent fer picturesque, we 
might say, dramatic description; of his sensibility both to the 
beautiful, the noble and the Judicrous; the acuteness of his 
observations mpon men and manners,— Foreign Quarterly 

*‘ Those who remember the ‘Tour of aGerman Prince,’ will 
be delighted by a work conceived nearly in the same spirit 
and executed with equal ability, by the same author. We 
strongly recommend this book to general perusal in its En- 
glish dress as one of the most pleasing works Germany has 
lately produced. ‘The translation ‘(by Edmund Spencer) is 
admirably executed.”—The Town. 





Just Published, in $ vols. post 8vo., price 318, 6d. bds. 


NGLISH SCENES, AND ENGLISH CIVILIZA™ 


TION; on ao AND TRAITs IN ; 
NINETEE NTURY. ia 


“These volumes present so real and uncoloured a _ picture 
of society, that we can hardly believe their characters to be 
imaginary.”—Literary Gazette. 

Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 





Published under the Superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 





THE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOW- 
LEDGE, 


Just published, 
HE HISTORY OF BRITISH COSTUME, 


Illustrated with numerous Engravings on wood, containing 
Parts 6 and 47. 

The following volumes of this series have now been issued, 
and may be had either in parts, sewed, price 2s. each, or in 
Volumes bound in cloth, 4s. 6d. each. They are all illustrated 
with engravings on wood or on steel. The following is a com- 
plete list of the series :— 


Vol. ofthe Including 


Series... Parts Subject. 
land 3 Menageries, Vol. I. 
2 2, §& Vegetable Substances, Vol. I. 
3 oS -» 8 Insect Architecture. 
4 4» 8 Parsuit of Knowledge, Vol. I. 
5 9 » 10 New Zealanders. 
6 lige Insect Transformations 
7 13 ,, 22 Menageries, Vol II. 
8 Ae» 15 Pursuit of Knowledge, Vol. IT. 
9 16 ,, 17 Architecture of Birds, 
10 18 4 19 Paris, Vol. I. 
11 20 , 2 Historical Parallels. Vol. I. 
ig 33 , % Insect Miscellanies. 
13 2 ~ 6 Pompeii, Vol. II, 
14 TI» @ Paria, Vol. II, 
15 29 , 20 Vegetable Substances, Vol. II. 
16 Si, 38 Criminal Trials, Vol. I. 
17 ss ,, % British Maseuin. — Egyptian An- 
tiquities, Vol. I. 
18 3s» B Pompeii, Vol. Il. 
19 st» 3 Habits of Birds. 
20 39 ,, 40 a caine, Marbles, 
vol. I. 
21 41 4, 42 Vegetable Substances, Vol. III. 
22 43 5, 44 British Museum.—Elgin Marbles, 
Vol. Il. 
23 45 Faculties of Birds, Part I. 
24 46 ,, 47 History of British Costume. 


London :—C#ar.ts Knicnt, 22, Ludgate Street. 





Just Published, Part 4 of 
THE MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


This work appears in numbers every Saturday, Price Four- 
pence; and in monthly parts, containing 36 pages of music, 
sewed in a wrapper, price 1s, 6d. 


The principle which has been so extensively applied in Liter- 
ature and the Graphic Art, of producing works at the lowest 
possible point of cheapness without any abandonment of the 
qualities by which the popular knowledge and taste may be ad- 
vanced, has yet a wide field for its employment in the depart- 
ment of Music. This most delightful of the arts was never so 
generally cultivated in this country as at the present moment. 
The Pianoforte, especially contributes to the recreation and en- 
joyment of thousands of families throughout the United King- 
dom, and in our colonial possessions. And yet the publications 
by which this taste ought to be kept up and improved, are sold 
at a price which, in many cases, ts to a prohibition 

The design of the ‘ Musical Library’ is to afford the same 
advantage to amateurs in music that the lovers of literature are 
deriving from the cheap publications for the advancement of 
real knowledge that are now distributed through every part ‘of 
the Empire, and are placed within the reach of persons of every 
condition. It is proposed to publish a Collection of Music, 
both vocal and instrumental, by the best masters, ancient and 
modern : the ancient in a state adapted to the improved condi- 
tion of our musical instruments; and the modern the best, and 
only the best, that the continent ,of Europe and our own coun- 
try can supply. We shall revive and put into an inviting form 
the compositions of the older classical masters, now only known 
to a few connoisseurs, keeping in mind the saying of a famous 
French modiste,—‘ nothing is so new as that which is forgotten.’ 
At the same time, it will be our farther object to naturalize the 
confessedly good productions of the newest foreign composers, 
especially of the German masters, by the repnblication, some- 
times with English words, of their best vocal compositions ; and 
also by publishing movements, or extracts, complete in them- 
selves, from sach of their instramental works as are of a length 
unsuited to the ‘ Musical Library.’ It is also our design, occa- 
sionally, to engage composers of the first eminence to sapply us 
with new compositions; and we shall never neglect an oppor- 
tninty of giving currency to such productions of real genins as 
may be offered to us by those who have no meaus of securing 
extensive circulation to them, and who might be deterred from 
publishing them on their own account. We thus bope to spread 
widely a taste for what is excellent in the various departments 
of the art, and render the best compositions available to the par- 
poses of private society. In the execution of our plan we shall 

ceadily keep in view the great principle, that excellence and 
thear are not i patible. ‘Ihe bent of civilization is to 
make good things cheap.’ 

In the prosecntion of these objects, which we may not unjustly 
consider likely to advance our national enjoyments, a weekly 
Number containing eight music-folio pages is devoted either to 
Vocal or Instramental Masic, so that these two classes of com- 
positions may be separately bound. It would involve great prac- 
tical difficulties to attempt to make every Number complete in 
itself; but as the intervals of publication between each Number 
are very short, little inconveniences will be experienced, Each 
Part, however, will be complete in itself, except under very 
peculiar circumstances. 


Also. price fd., sewed in a wrapper, to be continned monthly, 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE MUSICAL LIBRARY, 
No. 4 

This Supplementary Work may be purchased independently 
ef the Musical Library, which will be complete in itself; but 
it will form a vainable addition to that publication. It consists 
of twelve folio pages of Jetter-press, comprising musical news, 
oreign and domestic; Reviews of important new musical pub- 
lications: with memoirs of the Lives, and remarks upon the 
works, of eminent Composers, and especially of the authors 
whose productions are published in the ‘ Musical Library” 











THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA 


Of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Just Published, Part XVII., price 9d. 

This work has now been published, with invariable regul 

since Jan. 1833; and the great circulation which it has tn 

is the best proof of the confidence of the public inthe accuracy 
and completeness of its information. In the comm 

of such an undertaking, the Editors, bearing in mind the diff- 

eulty of securing at once an efficient boy of contri 

recommended to the Committee only to attempt the publica. 
tion-of six numbers in each month. Their present stock of 
materials, and their reliance upon their numerons coadjutors 
founded upon ample experience, have induced them to desire 
that the work should proceed at a quicker rate. In this they 
feel satisfied that they only second the wishesof the great body 
of its purchasers. 

The Committee have therefore to announce the following 
arrangements :— 

1. That the First Volume of the Penny Cyclopszedi taini 
eleven parts—was concluded on the 30th of, November: 
and published on that day, handsomely bound in cloth, let. 
tered at 7s. 6d. 

2. That,commencing with December,two numbers of the work 
will be published regularly every week without supplements 
80 that sometimes eight, and sometimes ten numbers will 
appear in each calendar month. 

3. That on the 1st of January, 1834, part 12 was poblished 
price 9d. and the monthly parts will be regularly continued 
atjthat price, 

4. That on the ist of September, 1834, the second volume 
containing eight ninepenny parts will be published, bound 
uniformly with vol. I. at 7s. 6d.; and that the future vols, 
will be completed every eight months. 








GALLERY OF PORTRAITS. 
Just published, No. 27, containing Portraits and Memoirs of 
VauBAN, GorTneE, and W1i.1Am III. 


Each number, published monthly, consists of Three Por. 
traits, with accompanying Biographical. Memoirs, occnpying 
upon an average twenty-four pages of letterpress. ‘The size of 
the work is Imperial Octavo, ‘Lhe price of each numberiis 
Half-a-Crown, 

‘The third volume is now completed, which, as also the two 
preceding volumes,each containing eight numbers,with twenty. 
four portraits and memoirs, may now be had, price 1, 1g, 
each, bound in fancy cloth, and lettered, with gilt tops. 

The contents of the third volume are as follows :—Erskine, 
Dollond, John Hunter, Petrarch, Burke, Henry IV., Bentley, 
Kepler, Hale, Franklin, Schwartz, Barrow, D’Alembert, 
Hogarth, Galileo, Rembrandt, Dryden, La Peronse, Cranmer, 
‘Yasso, Ben Jonson, Canova, Chaucer, Sobieski. 

A few proofs of the plates contained in the first three vols, 
(72 portraits) have been struck off, on imperial folio, and 
may now be had, either bound or in a Patent Leaf-Holder 
price six guineas. 





R. BAILLIE’S “BREAKFAST BACON,’ 
requires no cooking. It effectually cures Bile and Indi” 
ion. 


“It is a simple and pleasant remedy. Its efficacy is authen. 
ticated by an authority that must reconcile the most fastidious 
and the most timid to its use.””"—A/ldion. 

In Is. and 2s. 6d. Packets. 

Lawson and Co., Patentees, Upper St. Martin’s Lane; 
SHERBORN and Sams, Piccadilly ; and all respectable Italian 
Warehouses and Grocers in Town and Country. 





FRENCH MAGAZINE. 





This day is published, Part I., containing six numbers, price 
ls., of 


« « 
L E C A M E L E O N; 
A Magazine of French Literature, &c. 
Also No. 6, price 2d. 

“ Wa are delighted to see any French periodical divested 
of politics. Our young friends will find Le Cameleon pleasant 
reading, and well adapted for cultivating their acquaintance 
with the language.”—Lit. Gaz. June 28. 

“* Should it continue as it has commenced, it may safely be 
admitted into those families where the fear of the promi 
ous literature of France has hitherto prevailed. The selections 
are jndicious, and afford favourable specimens of the style of 
the best modern writers.”—Spectator, July 5. 

London: H. Hooper, 13, Pall-Mall East. 





GRAVESEND STAR STEAM PACKETS. 





"THE MERCURY, the fastest, most commo- 

dious, and elegantly fitted Packet on the River station, 
leaves London Bridge Wharf, every Monday at Half-past Nine 
o'clock ; and Gravesend, every Afternoon at Five, arriving ni 
both cases, ahead of all other Packets. 

This Mercury (esteemed a perfect model,) is the only Gravete 
end Packet with a Saloon, affording the light and view through 
the stern windows, the effect of which has obtained universal 
admiration. 

The MEDWAY Yacht leaves London Bridge at half-past 
Eight, every Morning ; and Gravesend at Half-past Five in the 
Afternoon, 

The celebrated Commercial Packet, the COMET, leaves 
Gravesend at Seven o’clock in the Morning, (except Mondays, 
when she leaves at Half-past-six ;) and London Bridge, on het 
return, at Half.past Four, performing her passage in less time 
than any other Packet, except the Mercury. 

In a few days the STAR will be added to the Establishment 
and due notice given of the hours of her de re. 

The Public are respectfully requested to bear in mind, that 
the Packets start punctually, but are half an honrat the 
before the times appointed to start, in order that Passengers 
may embark conveniently to themselves. 
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